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PREFACE 

o 



In this session of the 95th Congress and during the next 
Congress, varloutf pieces of legislation related to child cate and^ 
preschool education will be examined by the Congress— reauthori- 
zation 6f the Head Start and compensatory preschool programs, 
legislation to Incre^aise social services grants to states, and new 
initiatives in day care services. This paper, requested by the 
Senate Committee on the Budget, examines child care arrangements 
and feder^al programs that support day 'care and preschool activi- 
ties, 

o 

The paper was prepared by Steven Chadlma with the; assis- 
tance of Alan Fein, Jdhn Shiels, and Paul Wairren under tlie 
supervision of Robert D, Relschauer and David S. Mundiel. 
Special thanks go to Ann Carruthers,Tonl Wright, and Martha Anne 
Mcintosh for their production assistance. Th^ author also wishes 
to thank those who reviewed early drafts, particularly Sonla 
Conleyr Madeline Dowllng, Pat Hawkins, 6. William Hoag land, David 
A. Longanecker, Margaret Malone, Dick Roupp, Darla Schecter, khd 
Allen Smith. The manuscript was edited by Robert L. Faherty. 

In accordance with the Congressional Bud'get Office's mandate 
to provide objective and Impartial analyses of budget Issues, the 
paper contains no recommendations. \ 
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Director 
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SUMMARY 



' n /Tlyeij-eolS^ress faces a number of decisions concerning whether 
* therfederai role in the provision of day care and preschool 
services should be expanded. At pre^nt, the fed^al government 
provides more than $2.2 billiotv a year for child care services^ 
through a variety of direct and indirect mechanisms (see Summary 
Table x;. Though i:hese programs are not coordinated in their 
efforts to provide services, direct spending programs ar^ aimed 
largely 4t low- and moderate-income families; while tax expendi- 
tures are used largely by middle- and upper-income groups* 

the largiest' amount of federals support is through social 
services grantis to states (Title XX of the Social Security 
Act), Car^ is provided to about 800,000* children from low- and 
moderate-incomei families in day- care centers and family-based 
arrangements subject to federal, regulations. Another 350,000 
low-income children are enrolled in Head Start, a comprett^nsivei 
community-based ^ preschool program that incites « medical, nu- 
tritional, a^d social services for recipients. Approximately 2.7 
millioij families also* received tax^credits for work-related child 
care expenses. , * 

IMPACT OF CURRENT CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 

The impact ofo various child care programs is far from 
certain^ Among the unresolved que^stions that have be&rir^ on 

federal policy are the following: 

■ " ^\ 

Does Day Care Facilitate Child Development? ' 

Well-planned, comprehensive services can result in Increased 
test scores^pf low-income children in the short run, and in fewer 
^placements^ln "remedl-al classes and a reduced need to repeat 
grades once theTchrildren are in. school. Of the current federal 
program^. Head Start programs afir those most likely to achieve 
these results. For middle-income children, high-quality day 
care programs appear to cause short-tepi test score gains for 

♦ ■ < 

, ix' > 
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SUMMARY TABLE !• FECERAL FUNDS FOR CHILD ^CARE, FISCAL YEAR 1977: OBLIGATIONS 
. IN MILLIONS OF^LLARS • v •* 



'fvogvam (Agency) . 


* • 
riumDer oi 
0 Children 
, Served . 
^ * (thousands) 


Estimated 
Obllgjsttlons 
for ChlVd Care 
or Preschool 


TiCle XX Social Ser/lces Grants* to States-- 
poiTuxuii uoca £o.r .cnn;a care lor xow— 
and moderate-Income families (HEW) 


* 

■ t> 

, 799 




Head St art —comprehensive preschool 
lor xow— iiicome cniiuren itiCiW/ 


o/. o 
3h9 . 


448 


ESEA Title I— compensatory preschoolr and. 

IdndPT'OflT'^pn 'For i^l nat^van^atfoti 

children (HEW) aj • ' 


ft 

• 367 - • 


> 

.136 


Child Care Fodd, Service Program 
.(Agriculture) \ _ ' ■ ' ^ 

* 


58Q 


120 


AFDC-Tweifarcf benefit Increases 

(o 'Subsidize work-related ^ 
child care costs ..(HEW) hj 


145 


0 . 

"84. 


AFDC/WIN— child 'care Services for welfare 
recipients participating In WIN (HEW) c/ 


K - 85 




Other Direct Programs 


466 


99 



Child Care Crfedlt — 20 percent/of 
W0:tk-r elated expenses; limit of 
$400 for one c^Jlld• and $800 for 
two more* children (Treasury) 

TOTAli; .. t - 



«2ft,000 



500 
2,252 



NOTE; Components do not add tp totaL because of rounding. » . ' 

SOURCE: Department of Health, Education,, ^nd Welfare (HEwV and Congressional 
' Budget Office estimates* 

\a/ ^ESEA - Elementary 'and Secondary Education Act. 

b/ AFDC - Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

£/ WIN "^Work Incentive program* 



participants .ever- hOTltorolling children^ ,but the,se gaina soon 
disappear* _ • » * .i 

, . • ' '\ ■ . « ■ _ ' 

'Does Da y G are-" Facilitate /fche L'abor Force ^rticipat^a of WbmenT 

While many women undoubtedly find it easier to seek employ- 
ment when day care, ;ls available, evidence, that lack of day 
care opportunities inhibits a substantial number of women from 
seeking employment is yeak at best.^ According to the 1975 Survey 
of Income and Education, conducted by the Census Bureau, most^ 
married women and female family heads who are hot in the labor 
force, do not want a job. ^Of the women who have children under 
^ix years old and, are not in the labor force, only 3 percent of 
\the viyes and. 11 percent of, the female family heads are not 
looking for work because they cannot arrange adequate child care. 
The vast majority (82 percent) of the female family Keads^ who 
feel constrained from- seeking Smployment because of a lack of. 
child care are frcwn families with incomes under $5,000, though 
they represent only 5 percent .of -^all female family heads with 
incomes under $5,000. 



Does Subsidizing Child Care Reduce Welfare Dependency? . 

, . Subsidizing the child care costs of potential welfare re- 
cipients can reduqe dependency if it feither facilitates the labor 
force, participation, of these women or increases tiieir disposable 
income net of child care costs." Researchers in\several income- 
maintenance experiments have, found that simply subsidizing child 
care is not sufficient to produce substantial Increases in. labor 
force partipipatton. In addition, all recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) are currently eligible 
for ^ree day care or full reimbursement of work-rielated day care 
expenses, though ot;her characteristics- of^ the welfare system may. 
provide disincentives to work. In general, however, it is the 
lack of job opportunities and not child care that inhibits labor 
force participation^^^ W^^ the itidividual wants to work and a job 
is available, child care^eeds are taken care of. Some' of the 
current programs do, howeverV increase disposable income. The 
Title XX and Head Start programs require little or no financial 
paTticipation by the mother. This arrangement will automatically 
increase disposable income bjr the amount that woul^ have been 
paid irj child care expenses. The^ AFDC work-expense^ allowance 
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also Increases Income by reimburjBing recipient's child >(?are 
expen^eSf ' . \ ' . \ 



Can Federal Subsidies and Their Accompanyih^ B^a g ulatlons Improve 
the General Quality of Child Care? ^ 

•; * At present; federal regurations apply only to subsidized^ 
licensed : f6^fms^ of care (largely lamily day care o homes and , day 
care, centers), but the majority of children are not involved. in 
this type of care* For those children enrolled in centers 
receiving federal subsidies, federal standards have resulted in 
more comprehensive services and higher-quality care» 
- . • ■ . • ' ■ '* V ■ ■• 

The current federal^ day care requirements (particularly 
child-staff ratios) — however "appropriate" they^may be from the" 
federal government's point *of yiew--are perceived by some states 
as on^bus. In some cases, s tastes are "buVing out"* pf^he 
federal reigulations by getting up their own chilci cace-'^ograms 
with less stringent requirement^ arid ysing Tif|Le JK funds for 

: other social sen/ices currently being provided by st^Tte monies. 

_ In other cas(^, s nates are forcing AFDC recipients to wtill^ze ttte 
work-expense allowance to purchase care on 4:heir own, rather* thd]f^ 
providing these women with services directly through Title XX,* i&j 
order to kvoid enforcement of standards. 

' ALTERNATIVES TO CURRENT^ POLICY ^ - r' * 

Additional ^Mld care services could be provided eittier by 
expanding current programs or by enacting new legislati^in (see 
Summary Table 2). ' ■ ■ " c 

Expansion of Head Start to All Eligible Children . In 1978, 
Head ^art .services will reach ^ibotit 24 percent of .the eligible, 

"ibw-incqme children. At current per-child spending levels, an 
additional $2 billion would be needed to serve the remaining 1,.2 

/million children vho" qualify for services. - 

•■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •• \ . ••■ 

Expansion of Titl§ XX . Expanding social services grants, to 
s-tates under Title XX could result in additional spending* on 
. child care. At present, however, only about: 22^ percent* of ^Titie. 
XX matching funds are spent on. child care. Though there is no 
assurance that these patterns vjill continue, if tbj^ same propor- 
tion of new funds were allocated to child care, an additional $1 
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- SUWp^ARY TABLE 2. COSTS AND IMPACTS OF SELECTED ALTERNATIVES TO CURRENT 
" ' FEDERAL CHILD CARE POLICIES c v " " 



Incremental. Change In J . 

Federal Number of , 
^ Cost . Children . Targeted Possible' 

^ (billions Served * Recipient ^ Mode of Developmental 

Cptlon of dollars) (millions) Population Ca^e. Effects 



Expand Head Start 2«(^ 
to All Ellglbles 



Expand Title XX 



\ 



1.0 



Expand Tax Credit 0*7 



Categorical Day^ 4-9 

Care/Preschool 

Initiative (3- 

and 4-yiear olds) , % 

Before- and After- 3.-6 .5 
School Care 



1.2 



. 0.2 



Lpw- 
Income 



Low-' and 
/^moderate- 
Income 



Uncertain All except 
higher- 
Income 

2-4 All Income 

groups a/ 



7-19^ 



All Income 
groups b/ , 



Compre' 
hensive 
preschool 



- '"^Positlvfe If 
we2j} planped 



Licensed Modest. ^ 



care 



At discre- 
tion (Jf 
recipient 

Licensed 
.care qr 
"preschool 



Schools 



Low 



Greatest 
effect among 
low-Income ^ 
, children 

■ o ^ ■ 

None 

Intended ^ 



ja/ These programs could be targeted on low- and mid die- income famllleis. by 
adjusting fees according to the ability of parents to pay for services. 
Instituting' such' a fee ^schedule 'would reduce costs. ^ 

billion in. federal monies, matched by $333 mlllioft in state^^ 
funds, would provide licensed care meetings federal ' standards for 
an additional 240,000 children. Other social services would, of 
cours^, be expandedvas well. 

• ■-■ * • ■ ■: 

Expansion of Tax Expenditures . If the current tax credit of 
20 percent of work-related child c^re expenses were expanded to 
50 percent a'ftd benefits* phSased out" for families with annual 
incomes between $30,000 and $50,000 (and ^eliminated entirely 
thereafter), substantiarl assistance CQuld he t^argeted on moder-' 
a,te- and middle-income families. Additional assistance for 
.families with the lowest incomes^could be provided by making the 
credit refundable. If these actions were taken, the costs of the 
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endie would won than double, froa about $500 million under 
eorcrat policy to Aout $1.2 billion, but they would do little to 
•ttcoorat* olthor work or the purchase of higher-quality day 
care* 

CltltffrtM^ Cfc^^^ Initiative . A syetea of federally 
•opportad child care eentera could be eatabllshed. If such 
a prograa ware gaarad tb ):ha heeds ,of aothers working full tlne^ 
Mdltm-pricad care cjpuld be provided for about $4 billion a 
yaar* if the prograa were fvallable to all' three- and four-year- 
olds throogh the public school systea and were widely used, at 
least 19 billlen would be required. Alternatively, a voucher 
•cboM could be Introduced, giving parents a greater choice among 
earetlvers -Who meet governmental standards. Many j^rents would 
likely select less expensive family .arrangements and thereby 
hold down the cost of \the program. The same goals could be 
ace^vllsbed more simply, however, by expanding the tax credit 
•A maklog it refuadable, though one would likely forego goVern- 
•Stttal. supervision of quality. Except in the case of low-income 
ehildrma, fjiw long-lasting developmental benefits could Be 
antic tpated. 

Mmto^m^ ^nd Aff r«<c hool Gate , About one third o£ the 44 
aillloo scbool-ege children In the United sUtee have a mother 
nho vorktf full* tlae* Only e eaalL portion of theee children 
pirtlcl|Mte In progrMi of eupbrvlaed . recreation or study before 
and after school hours during the school year* If such programs 
vece directly funded* by the federel govetnaent end were available 
only to 6« to 13«year-old children of mothers working full time, 
cere for ebout 8 million children could be provided- through 
expenditures of about $3 billion. If this prograp v^re' mofe 
Widely avelieble to 6- to 13-yeer-olds, costs coiUd.yun*as high 
as 16. S billion. 
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CHAPTER !• ^ INTRODUCTION 



Child care, and especially the role o£ the federal govern- 
ment In the provision o£. cHjL^d care service^, Is an lss)^e of 
coi^tlnifLng concern to the jQd^^ress. Several factors /Sire acting 
simultaneously to f ocus^/dt^tentlon oh . this Issue* Motj^rs con- 
tinue to enter the^^labor^arce In Increasing numbers, and some 
'are pressing for assistan^eV tn meeting their child care needs. 
In particular, pbor women^^vho most often face the least lucra- 
tive employment opportunit'^^^ In their choice of day 
care arrangements to thos^'^that cost them little or nothing* In 
addition, many states report that Improvements in services 
necessary to meet^ federal standards would be costly^ and the 
(!ongre8s has mandated a ctimprehensive study of the appnpr late- 
ness of these guidelines* 

, The issue of . the nature and extent of federal support for 
child care has been brought J,ntb the llmel^ight once again by 
the President's welfare reform proposal* > In acting oh that 
legislation and related issues, the Congress will be deciding 
whether mothers of preschool- and school-aged'^ children should 
be expected to work or to take c^re of their children, and if 
and how the government will subsidize their cHlld care expenses 
if they' volunteer to work when they are not expected to* The 
resolution' of these issues Will directly affect the shape of 
other child-related legislation* . ^! . 



The Focus of the Federal Debate 

The child care and preschool debate over the last 15 years — 
and the legislation that has resul'ted from it — has centered 
around two major Issues, the labor force participation of mothers 
and child development* Although these focal points are not 
mutually exclusive, the importance placed on one relative to* the 
other has a substantial effect on the kinds of child care suppor- 
ted through budgjBtary and legislative decisions* Both issues are 
the subject of considerable research by social scientists, 
though current efforts provide only imperfect and approximate 
answers • 



tabor Force Participation of Mothers ^ One goal of the 
jproponent? of widespread federal support for child care has been 
,to facilitate the "labor force participation^ of mothers. A major 
concern Is Vhether th^re Is a significant amount of work-related 
"unmet demand" for child care. That Is, If more day^ care 
were available, even at current prices and In a" variety of 
modes, would more mothers enter the labor force or expand their 
current fiouts^ of work? Further, if day care were more widely 
8ubsld|.zed, would a significant number of mothers take advantage 
of It? . 

Child Development . The other major focus, of the child care 
debate is the children themselves. The primary question is 
whether there are certain types of day care that can enhance 
the cognitive, emotional, and social development of participating 
children. ^ If so, what are the most influential factors and 
which children are mbst likely to benefit? Federal policy 
is often predicated on a belief that child care which is oriedted 
c. toward development can overcome the disadvantages of a home 
lifia that inadequately provides early educational experiences • 
To what degree is this true? , 

The current; set of federal programs reflect varying degrees 
of emphasis on these two concerns. While each program has its 
own set of goals and few attempts are made to coordinate their 
servic^es, they seem to be aimed at one or more of the following 
purposes: " 

o To increase the supply of child care; 

o To improve the quality of care through the establishment 
of health, safety, and staffing standards; 

o To improve the school performance of disadvantaged, 
low-Income children through early exposure of both parent 
and child to educational experiences; . r-- 

■ *i , ■ • 

0 To ease the~^burden~for parents of financing child care; 

o To facilitate the labor force participation' of , women, 
especially insofar as such,, participation promotes reduc- 
tion in. dependency on welfare'. , 
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This . paper discusses current trends In formal and Informal 
cblld care and the factors that affect families' use of these 
arrangements. 

A Historical Perspective 

Day care began In the United States In the 1830s with the* 
establishment of day nurseries. These Institutions sWere often 
aimed at lomlgranl: children whdse mothers needed to work. In 
addition to •^providing a 1^ore humane alternative to placing these 
children In orphanages or leaving them unattended during the long 
working day, the day nurseries provided a socializing experience 
for the children. Most of these Institutions were philanthropic 
In nature, though some were also supported by parent fees-. 
If governments, became Involved, they did so to., reduce public 
expenses associated with Institutionalizing these children. 

The nursery school movement began Just before World War I. 
r, These schools were privately financed, largely by mlddle-cldds 
parents who had ^an Interest In providing early educational 
opportunities for their children. These Institutions have grown 
In number since 1915 but tl>elr base of support and their goals 
remain largely the same. ' 

During the -1930s, the, first federal funding of day care 
centers was provided through the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA). WPA centers were Initiated for two basic purposes: to 
provide employmetit opportunities for those on relief; and to 
provide child care for disadvantaged children. 

Federal Involvement expanded during .World /War II with the 
support of work-related day care centers. Centers were est ab- 
•ollshed to ease the participation of women In defense Industries, 
and care was provided under this program to a total of approxi- 
mately 600,000 children during the mld-1940s. When the wat 
ended, however, the Congress reemphaslzed the ^pjlnclple th£it the 
primary role of mothers was caring for their children at home, 

and federal support fpr- centers ~^as— withdrawn.— .^In^a few :ln-. 

stances (most notably those of the State of Calif ornla and 
the city of New York), state or local funds continued to suppor^. 
preschool and day care activities; by and large, howeveir, centers 
simply closed for lack of support. 
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The governmentai support that exists today largely began 
in the 1960s and was aimed primarily at the low-income popula- 
tion* Amendment's to the Social Security Act in 1962 and 1967;: 
provided funds for child care for past, present, and potential, 
welfare recipients. And, in 19JS4, the Economic Opportunity .Act 
created Project Headstart, a comprehensive preschool program 
largely for children from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Plan of the Paper • 

This paper is designed to provide Enough general informa- 
tion so that one can make an informed choice among a variety of 
budgetary and legtaiative choices related to federal support of 
child care and preschool education. 

c^^' Phapter II describes current child care arrangements made 
by> fai^pies and examines the major factors that affect, those 
choices.^ The third chapter describes the current federal' pro-^ 
grams tKat support child care i and preschool. Chapter , IV focusea 
on child deVel^^ issues, including an examination of-^lthe 
developmental iSSinfpacts of current federal programs. The fifth 
chapter focusea on the labor force participation- of mothers, 
including current trends in participation and the impact' of 
child care on empl'byment decisions . Finally, Chapter ^o: de- 
scribes the costs and pbssible effects of a variety of changes to 
curreSt federal child care policy. Included in this chapter is 
an analysis of the ilipact ofa child care services of the Adminis- 
tratglpn's welfare reform proposal. 



CHAPTER^ li. WHAT ARE THE CHILD CARE CHOICES THAT' FAMILIES FACE, 
^ * AND HOW DO THEY SELECT FRCM 

— . >. • ' — — : 

. Th(B public ^b^ate over the appropriateness of federal in- 
volvement In child care servlcies; has centered largely around the 
two Issues, of the development;! of children and the labor force 
participation of the 'mothers • Resulting legislation^ has been 
aimed at Inftttfenclng these fab tors In a variety of ways. The 
•Metiate'V at the family. l^vel~^^ the factors that most 

often enter Into -b family's decision about which type of child 
care to •secure-'-often focuiaied^ on very different issues, many of 
which are well o\jt of /the reach of the federal government. 
This chapter ..reviews' the choices that families face inV child 
care; the factors that studies have revealed arie the most xmpor-. 
tant to families in. thpir choice among- the varipuslmpdes of care; 
and the results' of the selection process and how they '^ry 
according to race, inconote, and otfter family characteristics. 11/ 

JL/ The trerids and patterns^, repotted here are derived from 
a number oj^ studies examining child care arrangements over 
the.laat 12 years. "In order to simplify the' presentation 
of data, ~ individoal studies were selected , based on their 
cpnctse^ priesetitation of phe Information, their representa- 
tiveness of the literature as a whole, and the recentness of 
the data to highlight particular trends. The most recent' 
and comprehensive studies are: Unco, Inc. > National Childcare 
Consumer^ Study; 1975 , prepared for Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Child Development (1975); 
Abt Associates, National Day Care iStudv: Preliminary Find- 
ings and Their Implications , prepared for Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families, Day Care Division (January '31, 1978); 
and Richard L. Shortlidge, Jr., and Patricia Brito, "How 
Women Arrange for the Care of Their Children While They Work: 
A Study of Child Care Arrangements, Costs, and Preferences in 
''1971," The Oh'io State University, Cdhter for Human Resource 
Research (January, 1977). See also, Seth Low and Pearl (1. 
Spindler, Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the 

) (continued) 
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JjUbit ARE THE CHOICES THAT PARENTS FACE? 



The first and most obvious choice that parents £ace In 
deciding on child care Is whether to care for their children 
by themselves or . to Invblve other Individuals or Institutions 
on more than a casual basis; Parents, In fact, still primarily 
care for their own children In their own homes, at least until 
the time their children are of preschool ^ge. For the most 
part, this means the mother stays home to take .care of the chil- 
dren while the father works. ' ' ; . * 

This traditional model of chlldrearlng Is becoming increas- 
« Ingly less common, and patents who secure child care In order 
to work or to provide their children with an enriched early . 
learning experience face a variety of cholce&r. Manjt choose to 
leave their children In the care of Relatives, either In their 
own homes or In the homes of their relatives, while others^ 
secure the services of nonrelatlves in or out o£ the home. 

Three more formal methods of child care are available to 
parents, though they are used far less frequently than the 
informal arrangements mentioned above. The most common, family : 
day care homed, are homes^ in which an adult cares for usually 
six or less children. In many cases, the caretaker is a mother 
who takes care of her own children and two or three others. 
There are more than 100,000 family day pare homes in the United 
States licensed by~, state agencies, and experts estimate that 
the number operating without a license is many times that a- 
mount. the licetised hjmes serve about 300, 000 children. \2/ 



United States > prepared for Department of Health, l^ducation, 
< and Welfare, Children's Bureau, and Department of ^<abor. 

Women's Bureau (1965); Westinghouse Learning Corp. and Westat 
Research, Inc:^^, Day Care Survey — 1970 . prepared for the 
Office of Economic Oppontunity (1970); and 6reg J. Duncan and 
James N. Morgafe, eds., 1^iv6 Thousand American Families— Pat- 
terns of Economitr^ogreas . vol. Ill, Untverdity of Michigan, 
Institute for Social Research, Survey Research Center, Income 
Dynamics Panel Study (1975). Additional studies on day care 
^ centers and family' day care homes have been funded by the 
^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, but they had 
not been completed when this report was written. 

ll Unpjablished »data from Abt Associates, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1977 survey. 

' ' 6 . ,■ ' ' ■ 
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Arrangement's are relatively low-cost and the homes are conven- 
iently located, but the sei;^ce can be interrupted by Illness or 
chtange of plans of the^joperafeter. 

Day . (rare centers are much larger operations" land are almost 
• alwisiyfif ^licensed by state authorities who attempt to enforce min- 
iinum safety and health standards. There are approximately 18,300 
day care centers in the United States,- largely concentrated in 
urban and suburban areas; these centers serve about 900,000 
children. Centers generally care for at least 12 children, some 
of whom attend for a full working day; they operate at least nine 
months of the year „and often year-round. Most day care centers 
have an educational ^cgmpcnent to th^eir . daily . schedule, -though, 
this may not be their primary focus. . Pjeschools, on the other 
hand, are primarily aimed 'at improving school readiness. Chil- 
~a^en are genet-ally enrolled on a part-day or part-week basis, 
though some do attend full-time. The numbet^of presQhcols in the 

t United States is not accurately Known. Day care centers and pre- s 
schools ..are relatively more expensive than other arrangements, 
lout they provide regular, convenient hours and "usually the assur-r 

f ance that adults will be there to provide care each working day.' 

* . . , ■ 

HOW DO PARENTS SELECT CRltP CARE ARRANGEMENTS? 

T - ^ I ' 

The concensus of a number of studies and considerable in- 
direct evidence is that three factors are most Important to 
parents in selecting chiW caire arrangements: cost, location, 
and convenience of hours. Simply put, if the service is not 
within their- price range, located near home or work, and open 
when they need it, parents do. not seem interested. ^ 

r.' ^ Cost . In most families, there exists a threshold in child - 
care costs beyond which it is more cost-effective for (generally) 
the mother to remain at home than to work.. While most studies 
have , found a 4irect relationship between income arid spending on 
child care^ the most convincing evidence -has been' provided 
by Shortlidge and Brito. In their recent analysis 0^1971 data 
on working mothers, they reported that: ^ 

. . . working mothers with children under six on aver- 
age spent. between one-sixth and one-fifth of their 
hourly earnings for the care of their "children. This 
relative expenditure remained remarkably stable re- 
gardless of earnings, implying ; a direct relationship 

7 ' 
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between earnings and the absolute e*pj(&hdlture8 for 
ch,lld care. ... lA] algnlf leant direct relationship 
between earnings . and expenditures on child care was 

- found for white women ifhose youngest child was under 

six and for black women whose youngest child was. six to i 
thirteen. 2/ ' 

Location. In the National Chlldcare Consumer Study, Unco 
found that about two-thirds of the parents who travel to a child 
care provider reported trips of less than 10 minutes. Only 6 
percent reported traveling^ 30 minutes or more.- Of the various 
arrangements , c^re In a. nonrelatlve's home required—the— least- 
amowt of travel. "Day ciare centers, on the other hand, were less 
likely to be located In the^ family's neighborhood; only half of 
center users reported trips of less than 10 minutes*^ 

Other Factora. Secondary factors- aliEectlng parental choice 
Include whether the caregiver will take children on days the 
children are sick, the caregiver's- personal background, and the 
extent of educational 'program; .In addition, some studies have 
suggested that a lack, of Information ? on ayallable^- opportunities 
coniBtralns parental choice, though tAils Issue has not been well 
Studied. The National Chlldcare Consumer V Study dl^ find, how- 
ever, that parents expressed strong support for directing govern- 
ment funds toward Information and referral^ services. 



WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF THE SELECTION PROCESS? 

.The Interface of parents' pref erences-and the-currenr sapply" 
of child care arrangements res'ult In a distinct ^pattern of 
child ^:are uiae In this, country. In the end, daytime care In 
the United States is provided primarily by the parents of chil- 
dren in their own homes (see Table 1). When other arrangements 
are necessary, families most often seek the- .aid of relatives ^• 
(either In the family's home or In that of the relative). 
Informal tare, such as babysitting by nbnrelatlyes or care . In a 
family day care hqme, are used next most frequently. Finally, 
nursery schools, day care centers, and other formal means are the 
methods of care utilized least often. 



3/ ShortAidge and Brlto, "How Women Arrange for the Care of 
Their Children While They Work," p. 19, A 



TABI£ 1;. METHODS OF CASE FOR CBILDREH UNDER 14 TEARS OLD.. UTI- 
LIZED BY FAMILIES USING. MORE THAN 10 HOURS OF' NON- 
' PARENTAL CARE ,A >EEr AUD BY ALL FAMILIES, 1975; 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



fflGtilOvl 01 bare 


Households ^ 
using 


All 

. nu u cs ts iiu xdo 


Care In Ovn Home by: 


> 




Keiacive x 






Nonrelatlve - 


on Q 




Car^ In Other Home by: 

• - ■ . 










Relative " , . 


27.2 


' 17.0 


Nonrelatlve 

. . ■ <- 


1 A A 


1 n" ^ 


Other Arrangements: 






> 

Nursery school 


5.8 


3.6 


Day care center 


3.6 „ 


2.3 


Other 


- 3.4 


2.2 


Subtotal 


100.0 


62.4 


No External Arrangements 






ov;er 10 Hours a Week - 




37.6 


Total 


100.0 ; 


100.0 



NOTE: Components may not add to totals because o£' rouilding* 

SOURCE: Unco, Inc>^ Natlonal-Chjrldcare Gonsumer-Stpdv: 1975 ^ 
prepared for Department o£ Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Child^ Development (1975), vol. II, 
Table IV-2, p. 4-3* ; ^ :v; 
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Although that pattern of child care arrangements is char dc- 
teristic of users In general, individual fan^lies depart consid- 
erably from thf pattern for different reasons* The major factors 
affecting individual family arrangements that sev^al researcliers 
have noted are: ' \ ^ / 



6 Race and ethnicity of the family; 
o NumWer of children in the family; 

o Mi^rltal and employment status of the mother; 

■ • ' r > ^ ' . - 

o Family income; 

o Number of hours of care used;' and ' 
o Federal and state subsidies of "particular "modes of 



care* 



Other factors, such as urban or^ rural residence "and region of 
residence, have a much smaller efiEect; in combination Wi throne of 
the above, however, they may influence the* selection of /type of 

care. ■ . \' ■ / . - ' 



These data are simjpl5p' obSjeryations by researchers; no 
analysts haft been completed-^-^TOe tjlat^ combines Jfhese factors 
for both wortcing and nonworking mothers and that attempts to 
assess the ^relative effecta of each. For example, it has been, 
noted that the race of the family seems to play a part in selec- 
ting care,>a8 does family income. Race and income, however, 'are 
stroqgly correlated. If this relationship were accounted for in 
analyzing data, researchers might have found \income to'' account 
for far more of the variation in care than race (or vice. versa). 
Consequently, further research may find some of the factors to be 
les9 important than they appear. , 

Race and Ethnicity ^ ^ --nj 

Patterns of child care differ, substantially among racial aiid 
ethnic groups. While care by relatives Is the predominant mo^e 
among all groups, minority families—particularly Hlspanlcs— 
-^re even more likely to use such arrangements (see table 2). 
In 1975, 69 percent of Hispanic families Indicated that thp.lr 
ma^n method of care was uSlng .relatives (combining care In the 



TABLE 2. MAIN METHOD OP GARE OP CHILDREN UNDER 14 BY RACE AND 
ETHNICITYj 1975: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



Method of Care 

'•o . . 


Total^ 


Non-Hlsoanic 
White Black 


Hlspanle 


Other 


Care In Oim Home by: 






• 




, ■ .■ 


Relative V 


24.7 


' 23^9 


24.5 


30.*5 


33.9 


Honrelatlve . 


20.3 


23.6 


6.0 


°8.4 


10.9 


- Subtotal 


45*0. 


47.5 


30,5 


38.9 


' 44.8" 


Care In Other Home by: 












Relative 


26.5 


25.7 


31.6 






^ NonrelatlVe 


16.1 


15.9 


17.5 


" 10. Q 


90 ft 


' Subtotal 


' 42.6 


41.6 


49.1 


49.3 


33.5 


Other Arriangemeltits: 












. Nursery /preschool 


5.6 


5.0 ' 


9.5 


4.6' 


^ 6.0 


Day care center _ 


3.5 


2.6 


6.7 


4-9 




Cooperative program 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


... 0.3 


3.2 


BeJEore/a£ter school 












^ program \ ^ 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


1.1 - 


H^ad Statt 


0.4 


0.3 . 


1.3 


- " 0.7' 


»0.6 


V, Other , 


0.1 




_0.5 






Subtotal 


12.5 


10.8 ? 


20.5 


12.0 


21.6 


Total 

,s 


100.0 . 


-100.0 


IQO.O 


^ ioo.o 


100.0 



NOTE: Components may not add to to^fe>€C'au8e of rounding. 

SOURCE: Unco, Inc., National Chlldcare Consumer Study: 1975 . 
vol. I, Table IV-24. 
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child's hom6 an^ iii that of the relative) , as compared with 50 
percent of non-Hispanic whites* 

' ". ' .c? ■; 

The use of nonrela care varies considerably" among racial 
and ethnic grbupsi.1^ to four times more likely than 

mltiorlty failles tpj^ysl? .c^^ their own home by nottrelat<ye8 

as their main methodV ' Nearl^^^ of white ;f amllles Tu^e 

such care for their children udder 1^;, as. compared with 6 per- 
cent of biack^f.amtlles of Hlspaiflc families.: 
In contrast, minority families are bore likely than whites to use 
institutiocial; arrangemients (day care centers, and nursery schools) 
SB their iDiain. method of care/ moist likely because of this correla- 
tion between riace. Income, and governmental subsidy* ' 



Number of Children In the Family - , : 

Different sized families select different types of care;, 
(see Tiible 3) • As -mightobe? expected, lower-priced fonns of care 
are more often Qhosen by families with more tligsn one child. 
In a 1971 suj^ey 5 among whltfe ' working mothers whose youngest 
child was under 6 years did, 29 percent of those with* only dn^ 
child chqse in-home care, while 56 percent of thos^ with tWo -or 
more children under 14 chose in-home care*. T|^e proportlbns for: * 
black warklng mothers we r^.^ 3 9 -percent for o'lae chiild aioid 48 
percent for t^o or more chiidren* ,Amdng both racial jgroups, 
cctabinations of ^famlfy members, relatlVjBs, 'and nonrelatlves were - 
an increasingly important source \.of care ias the nunier of chll- - 
dren. increased. - * ' 

nie presente of a child between 14 and 17 years; did signi- 
ficantly alters child care patterns (see Table 4). In th^ same 

^1971 survey, Shortlidge and Brlto found that, when there was no 
child itif the family between 14 and 17, working moth'Srs j^hbse 
youjigest child was less than 6 years old most often chose care 
outside the home (59 percent of the time fpr lAltes^ 62 percent 
for blacks). But when .the family included a cblld between 14 and 
17, use of care outside t;.he home dropped to. 30 percent, for whites 

•and 33 percent for blacks. Older siblings became the main saurpie 
of care usecl by 13 percent of white working mothers and 11 
percent of. black working mothers. Cbmblnatlons of family members 
(including older siblings), relatives ^ and nphxelatlves became 
the single most frequently used mode of care for these families 
with older children (24 percent of the time for whites, 27 per- 
cent for blacks). Only 13 percent of the white mothers and 20 
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TABLE 3., C»;^Lb j^ARfe^RRAHaE^^ • WORKING MOTHERS WHO^R 

, y Jngr^t :-caiiij) is less - than 6. years' old . by race and 

.V FOtoRR 0F>CfllLDREN. .lJND5B^^^U^ 

. . 15>71: PIEIRCENT DlSfRiBOTION ' ■ C / - 



-A'. " . 

. ; V 



Method- ofXcare 



White 



' . Two dr more. 
One- chlldresi 
child under 14 . 



Black 



pr more \ / ; 
,;One children ' 
child undf r 14 



Care in Oim Home bj: 
Parentis r)r self / : 
Older «IJ)liiig 
Othiiri relative 

' /Nonrellative^ \ 
Combination ej 

Subtotal ■ ^ ' 

Care In /Other Home by : 
Relative 
• NonireXlitlVe 



lubtotal 



•10, 

•1 

,10 

6 •: 
_2 


18^ 
5 
8 

9 \ 
16 . 


- 7 ' 
2 ■ ' 

21 - 

■3-.:. 

_6 


. 9^ , 

-13 
3 . 

ii - 


2? 


56 


39 


■' 48 ' 


19- 
34 


13 . 

li 


35 

11 • 


'21 


^53^ 


29 


52 


30 , 



Othdr Arrahgements: 
Day care center 
.J Mother at worK 
* Otter ^ - , --^ 

' ' ^ Subtotal 
Total 



,13 

(_2 
18 

lOQ 



5 

... 3.'^ 
8 



-J 



, 7 
2 

_i 

' 10 

100 



• ,19 

V 'A 

23 
100 



NOTE: CoAponents may not add to |f:otal8 because of .rounding. 

SOURCE: Richard L. Shortlldge, Ji'., and Paty^lcla Brltb , "How 
Wompn Arrange for the jCare "of Their Chlldt.en While They 
• Worlc: A .Study.of Chy.d Care Arrangament'fi, Costs, and 
Preferences In 1971," The phlo State 'University, Center 
fcQ: Human Resourcie Research January 1977), Tables 
- . 2-12. ■ ■• ■ . . • ^ ^ ■ 

ja/ • Includes combinations of f amily members- and of relatives and 
. nonrel^tlves. 

' 13 ^ 
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tMU 4. CIXLD Cai AUAIOnitlTS OF VORKtllG MOTHERS WHOSE 
tOOMin CHZLD U U88 IHAH 6 TB^ OLD BT AND 

PUsnicB or a child u to i7 tbais old xh trb bousb- 

BOID, 1971t FBICIIT OUTtlBOTIOM 



lb child Child No child Child 



MCMM Of Cat€ 

• 




1*»17. 


1 A. 19 




14-17 

, 9 


CfM U OwA lOM 1)yt 


> 










IjurMit or Mlf 




13 


21 


7 


13 


Olwt •Iblug 




• 1 


13 


1 


11 


Otlmr nlatlTo 




10 


S 


18 


13 


iMnUtlvo ' 




8 


8 




3 


OoAlMtlen ^ 




A 


24 




* 27 • 


• 


• 










lubtotAl 

• 




41 




3* 


67 


Can la Otter Bom \^x' 






\ 










17 


2 


32 


6 






26 


1 


11 


_8 


1 

Subtotal 




43 


9 




14 


Otter Arraagaaantar 


9 










Day.cara ctntar 




9 


8 


14 


15 


Hotter at work 




3 


• 3 


2 


0 


Otter 






•10 


-1 




Subtotal 






21 


17 


19 . 


Total 




100 


100 


^100 


* 

100 


Pro^rtioa of Saapla Within 
laelal Group ' 


87 




80 


20 


■Ollt Coapoaaata aay 


ool 


«dd to 


totals 


bacauaa o£ 


rounding* 



SOOUXt 8tertlidb|a aad- BritOt **Bow Hoaan Arra&ga £or tha-XIara o£ 
Iteir Cfeildran HhUa Thay Work,"* Tablaa 2-12. 

j/ tacludaa coiiiiaatloaa of faaily aaabars and o£ ralatives. 
* and jaoaralatiiraa* 

14 • 
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petjcent of Jthe black mothers In this sample, however, had hot a 
child under 6 years old and another between 14 and 17 yfears ola* 

Karltal and Employment Status of Mother 

The maritial and employment ' status of the mother appear to 
affect the type of care chosen by the family (see Table 5).* 
> Single employed mothers are nearly twice as likely to use day 
care centers and nursery schools or^ preschools vas are employed 
wives . (29 percent, as compared with 15 percent)* On the other 
hand, employed ^wives are more likely to use home-based care than 
are employed single mot' ^rs* In both cases, care by the par- 
ent (s) becomes the predominant mode wh^n no one in the f^ily is 
employed* 

■ ■ ■ . . ■ : ■ ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ 

Family Income ^ , 

As family income rises, higher-priced care is more fre- 
quently used (see Table 6). The 1975 National Childcare Con- 
sumer Study found that the proportion of f amiliies using in-home 
/care as their primary arrangement changed very little with 
Increases in income, though^^the proportions provided* by relatives 
and nonrelatives shifted dramatically* Among families with 
incomes below poverty, only about 10 percent used in-home care by 
a ;,nonrelative', as compared with almost one-fourth of those with 
incomes at. twice the poverty le'^el or higher* Conversely, 
in-home ^care by relatives accounted for nearly^ one-third of the 
care in- families living in poverty but ,for only about one-fifth 
cf^ the care in families whose incomes, were above twice the 
pdverty J,evel* ^ . - ^ ^ 

Similar trends occurred in the use of day care centers and 
nursery schools*'' Families below the poverty level and families 
with Incomes abbve twice the poverty level were about twice 
as likely to use these modes of care ad were "moderate" income 
families* Among families with incomes below the poverty level, 
however, *day care centers we'fe. used about twice as often as 
nursery schools, whereas the reverse was true among families 
with incomes above twice the poverty level* These differences 
may be attributable to two factors: governmental Subsidies 
are targeted on the poor and often restrict their choices to 
licensed arrangements such as day care centers; and wealthier 
families are more likely to^ label a given institution a "nursery 

• - 15 . . 
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TABLE 5. MAIN METHOD OF CHILI) CARE FOR HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN 
LESS THAN SIX YEARS OLD BY MARITAL AND EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS OF PARENTS, 1975: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION a/ 



Single-Parent 



■'Two-Parent 





Parent 


Parent 


Both 


One 


Both not 


Method of Care 


employed 


unemployed 


employed employed 


employed 


Care In 












Own Home by.: 












Parent or self ^ 


6.6 


A3. 7 


13.2 


28.6 


56.5 


Other relative 


20.6 


17.0 


10.8 


18.2 


9.5 


Nonrelatlve 






17.5 


19.5 


4.9 


Subtotal 


, 35.9 


69«3 


A1.5 


66.3 


70.9 


Care in 












Other Home by: 












Relative 


IZ.O \ 


. 18.3 


19.6 


21.0 


19.4 


Nonrelatlve 


19.7 


A.O: 


22.1 


6.0 


1.0 


Subtotal 


32.3 


22.3 


41.7 


27.0 


20.4 


Other 












Ax Lcuigeiuenuo • 












Nursery school 


13.0 


. 3.4 


9.1 


A. 5 


A. 5 


Day care center 


15.5 


1.7' 


6.1 


\ 0.5 


2.3 


Head Start 


0.5 




0.1 


; 0.3 


O.A 


Before/after 












school program 


2.2' 


■'•■^7:.:'0;^;: . 


.0.3 


0.5 


0.0 


Cooperative 












/-program/ 


0.7': 


- 0.0 '■' ' 


"Vlfl 


■■ -1.1 


l.A 


Subtotal 


31.9;' 


' 8.3 




6.9 


8.6 


-Total 


100.0 


100. 0. 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 



NOTE: Components iSiay not add to totals because of. rounding. 

SOURCE: tlhco. Inc. , National Chlldcare Consumer Study: 1975 . 
vol. II, Table X-1. 



SJ The household may also Include children older than six. 



TABLE 6. MAIN .METHOD OF > CHILD CARE FOR HOUSEHOLDS BY POVERTY 
STATUS, 1975: PERCENT DISTRIBOTIOJl 



Method o£ Caxe 



Below Poverty to . Over 200Z 
Poverty 200Z Poverty Poverty 



Care In Own Home by: 

. " Reiat'lve 

Nonrelatlve " • 

Subtotal 

Care In Other Home by: 

Relative 
. Nonrelatlve 

. e ■ 

Subtotal .. 
Other Arrangements : 



32.5 
9.7 

42.2 



27.5 
13.3 , 

40.8 



30.0 
15.1 

45.1 



33.6 
13.5 

47.1 



21.4 

23j6 

45.0 

24.1 
17.1 

41.2 



Kursery or preschool 


3.8 


2.6 


6.7 


Day care center 


7.6 


2.8 


.3.3 


Head Start 


2.7 


0.6 




Before/after school program 


2.7 


1.3^ 


2.2 


Cooperative program 




0.5 


1.3 


Otlier 


0.1 




0.2 


Subtotal 


16.>: 


7,8 


13.7 



NOTE: Components may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: ynqo, Inc., National Childcare Consumer Study: 1975 . 
vol. 1, Table IV-22. 
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30 



•chool" than a day ciare center, even though no substantial 
difference between the two may exists 



Hours of Care 



Differences In type of care have also been noted for sub- 
« 8taht4.al Users when compared with more casual users (see Table 
: 7). Chlldrisn who receive 30 or more hours of care a week 
more likely to be cared ^f or In a- nurlSery school or day cmre 
center or in the hope of a nojarelatlve than afe those whd receive 
less than 30 hours a week. These three methods of &are ^iccounted 
for more than 55. percent of the arrahgements made by heavy 
users but for only. 25 percent of those using Just 10 or more 
hours a 'week. Care Is arranged tn the'chlld.'s own home far 
less frequently when 30 p]^ more hours of care are used. 

As a result, the average number of houses a week spent In 
each of the various forms of care differs substantially (see 
Table^ 8). Those Involved In home-based care, (either In the 
child's own home or In^ th^t of a relative or nonrelatlve) sp^ 
an average of Just over 9 hours a week In that setting. In 
contrast, those enrolled In nursery schools or prescjiools spend 
average of 18 hours a week there, and those In day care 
centers are there an average of 28 hours a week. 

■ ■ .... ' . - . . ■ ' 

Federal and State Subsidies of Particular Modes of Care 

Direct governmental subsidies of child care expenses are 
channeled primarily toward the' two major types of formal care: 
day care centiers. and licensed family day care homes. As a 
result, eligible families ^(largely low- and moderate-Income X- 
are encouraged to use care that Is more expensive than other 
forms of care and that. In the absence of siibsldles, they would 
most likely not be able to afford. 

The preferences of those administering the governmental 
programs have often led to an emphasis on day care centers rather 
than family-based care.. About 55 percent of federally subsidized 
children are enrolled In centers,' while 25 percent are In family 
, or group day care homes (the remainder are provided care In 
thdlr own homes). In contrast, only abou^ 9 percent of all 
children who use some form of care for more than 10 hours a 



TABLE 1* CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHILDREN LESS THAN SIX 
Yl^S OLD BY HOURS OF • CARE PER WEEK, 1975: PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTION " . 



Method o£ Care 


10 or More 
Hours a Week 


30 or More 
Hours a Week 


4n Hun Hnmo Kv* 






Relative 

Nonrelative ^ 


' 23-0 
,22.8 


9.0 


Subtotai 


45.8 


23.4 


Care in "Other Home by: 






Relative 
Nonrelative 


26.^ 

13t0 


21^3 
25.5 


" '"^i ■ ^ 

Subtotal 

■. .... 


39.-4 


46.8 


Other Arrangements: 






Hursery school 
Day care center 
Other 


8.1 
3.9 
2.8 


16.6 
13.3 
a/ 


Subtotal . 


14.8 , 


29.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



NOTE: Components mjay not add to totals because of rounding* 



SOURCE: CBO analysis of data from Unco, Inc., National Childcare 
Consumer Studvt 1975 ♦ 

a^/ less than 1 percent*, ■ 



93-090 O - 79 • a , 



TABLE 8. AVERAGE HOURS OF CARE A WEEK FOR CHILDREN USING AT 
. LEAST ONE HOUR, BY METHOD OF CARE a/ 



Method' o£ Care Average Hours 



Care In Oim Home by: 

Relative 
Nonrelative 

Care In Other Home by: 

' Relative^ 
Nonrelatlve 

Other Arrangements: ^ 

Nur8ery~~or preschool 
Day care center 
Head Start 

Before/after school program 
Cooperative program 

Average for All Methods 



SOURCE: Unco, Inc. , National Child Care Consumer Study: 1975 . 
vol a. Table IV-30. 

a/ Includes multiple answers* 



week are enrolled in .either a day care^ center or a nursery 
school, while almost all o£ the remainder are cared £or in a 
family- or home-based setting* 

As a result, the Impact o£ federal subsidies on centers 
Is considerable^ About 44 percent o£ the day care centers In 
the United States enroll children through. whom they receive 
governmental subsidies (largely federal). These centers are 
sometimes called "FFP centers" (federal financial participation). 
FFP centers enroll about 75 percent of the low-Income children 



8.6 
7.5 



9.7 
11.8 



17.9 
28.3 
21°. 3 
5.7 
6.6 



16.1 
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who use centers and about 60 percent of all black children in 
center care. '^About 55 percient of the children in FFP centers 
receive full or partial subsidies L;jj :hese children represent about 
one-fourth of all those enroll^^in day care centers. 

. Jhe imp&ct of subsidies on .family-*based care is far less 
substantial. Gove^rnmentdl regulations limit ,the choice of those 
who receive subsidies to licensed forms of care, and the vast 
majority of family day care (about 90 percent) is not licensed. 
The number, being cared ^or by their mother or father or another 
relative iat ''the swnie time that parent or rel^ative was also caring 
.for other unrelated children (that is, operating a family day 
care^ hiome) Is not known, but it would surely send the^ total in 
care ,not ell$;ible for governmental subsidy much higher. 



2i 



CHmBR III.^ ^OW DOES THE FEDERAL GOVERMHENT CURRENTLY 

SUPPORT CHILD CARE AND PRESCHOOL EDIJCATION? 



The federal government currently supports child care through 
a variety of direct and Indirect expenditures o In fiscal ^ye^r 
1977 t the latest year for which data oti all programs are ava^ll- 
able) V about 2«8 million (^hlldreh were served In 'direct programs 
costing the federal government . approximately $1*8 billion^ and 
care for another 4 million children was subsidized through: tax 
expenditures of about $500. million (see Table 9)« ^ 

; Direct expenditures are g€!ared largely "^toward increasing 
the supply and quality of one particular mode of child care 
(licensed day care or preschool)^ and they ar« aimed at onB 
particular segment . of the population (the poor or neaxf-poor) • 
^Tax expenditures 9 von~ the other hand ^ .are aimed primarily at 
easing the burden 'of financing services^ but the selection of 
mode of care (and the , Inherent responsibility of moiritoring, 
quality) is left to. the consumer* . .Because of the nature of' the 
tax credit (it is nonrefundable) and the . stiructure of. the tax 
system (on aVevage,* four^€^;rson families with Incomes below 
$7»S00 in 1977 did not pay federal Income taxes), the credit is 
largely of use tb middle- and upper->lnCome families* These 
patterns are Illustrated in Table 10; ^ .. 

More than 90 percent of the direct federal support for child 
qkre and preschool is provided through six piirogram^: Title 
XX of the Social Security Act;' the Head Start projgram; the 
Child Care Food Service Program; Title I cff the Elementary ^nd 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA); the Aid to Families with Depen- 
detit Children (AFDC) program; and th^ Workx.Incentlve (WIM) 
program* One tax expenditure — a tax credit^ for work-reliited 
child care expenses-»-provides nearly all of th^^lndirect federal 
subsidies* . • Ki i - 

* I. . ' . * , 

Social Services Grants (SSA Title XX) 

The large^at program of direct support for child care ser- 
vices is Title XX of the Social/Securlty Act (SSA)* Each year\ 
$2*7 billion is^ provided to 'states to support social services 
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TABLE 9. ESTIMATES OP FUNDING FOR FEDERAL CHILD CARE PROGRAMS^ 
1977 a/ .. .. 



FISCAL YEAR 



Agency /Frogran 



ObllgatlDnd^ Children 
(millions Served b/ 
of dollars) (thousands) 



Federal Cost 
per Child ^1 
(dollars) 



Matching 
State/Local 
Contributions 
(millions 
of dollars) 



Department of Agriculture. -^^ 

\ • ' " ■ ■ 

Child Care Fcyxl Service ' 
Program 120.0 

Appalathlan Regional: 

Commission 9^3 

Community Services . . ' . 

Administration 

Cbmmunlty Action 

Agency Program * 2.5 , 

Department Of Health, 

Education^ and Welfare £/ T 

SSA, Title IV-A, v ^ ' 

Social Services — , 

SSA, Title XX, • 

Social > Services 808.6 

SSA, Title IV-A, AFDC 
'Work Expetlse Allowa^e 
(Child Care) \ 84.4 

SSA, Title IV-A, WIN 57.1 

SSA; Titte IV-B, Child \ 
Welfare 4.7 

Head Start 447.6 

gSBA, Title I, Preschool 

and Kindergarten Programs 136.0 



ESBA, Title I-a/' 
(Supplement), Migrants 



14.4 



580 



47 



N/A 



799 

145 
85 

19 
349 

367 

38 



207 



197 



N/A 



.1,013 

582 

672 V. 

1,283 
371 
382 



■ J 

None required 
N/A d/ 



1.2: 



269.5- 

'^71.6 
5.7 

89.5 
None required 
None required 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 9. (Continued) 



Agency /Program 



Federal 

Obligations Children Federal Co^t 

(mllllone ' Served b/ per Child 

of dollars) ' (thousands) (dollars) / 



SSBA, Title Vl-B, ' 

Education {or the > 

Handicapped State " 

Grant Progrtti 7.7 

.ESEA, Title, VI-C, , 
Early Education for 
the Handicapped 14>0 



HEWJotal . 1,574.5. 

Department, of Housing 
and Urbacr Development 

Coumunlty Development 
Block Grant Entitlement 
Program , : 42T7 

^Department of Interior 

•f .* ■ 

Bureau of Indian Aff^rs ^ 

Kindei^arten program 1.1 

I. 

Parent-child develop- 
ment program 0> / 

BUTotkl 3.4 

Small Business 

Administration N/A 

Department of Treasury 

^(Tax Expenditures) 500.0 

TOTAL 2,252.4 



260 



14 



2,075 



85 



3 

4>000 
6,790 



759 



500 



N/A 



Matching 
State/Local 
' Contribut 
Cmlllioos 
of dollars) 



30 ' None required 



1.4 




500.3 



None required 



1>125^ None reqixlred 

2>222 None .required 
1,244 



None required 



125 - None required 

332 ' 



V4 

501.5 



(Continued) 



NOTE: Components may not add to totals because of 'rounding. 
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t4BLB 9« (Continued) V ^ 



SOURCES: DepartMnt of : Heeltn, Education, aid Welfare;. Treasury Department; 

and Congressional Budget Office. ^ / ^ • 

excluded even though soie may provide 

tuijb- or part-day child care: 
' o Grants for trailing educational and/or day care/ personnel; " 
' • * 6 Research agd development funds; • ^^^^L^ ^ 



o- 'Administrative grants; 

o Health program fundtf" for children; " , 

p Suaaet prograiu for teenagers; / ° " 

° J!^!"^ teenagers, before (ud a?ter school (Neighborhood. Youth 



urograms for teenagers, before imd a?ter school (Nklrf 
Corps, Dep^rement of Interior recijeatlott programs); \ 

^ o Grants to school systems for poatklndergarteii children; 

Intervention programs (for example, Depsrt-- 
ment of Agriculture extension programs for improved family HvLk). 
Preschool programs are included. / i-ivii^g;. 

* ■ . ■ ^ ■■ . . 

i/ \?«deral co'8t per child is an average computed by dividing federil. obllBa- 
^ tlona by nuttber of children. Total average cost Is underSatlmTt^d JecaSIe 
recipient data are .fi>t available for several programs. 



Sfn^/Z/w^*'"'^!? ^T^^ *" estimated In various ways and Include 
.unldentif labia combinations of full- and part-day care as well as full- 
and part-year variations. . ,, '•uj.x 

,1/ N/A - Not available. ' \m ' 

e/ SSA i Social Seoyrlty Administration; WIN - Work Incentive program; ESEA - 
Elementary i^d .Secondary Education Act. f . g ««, hom 

detailed -«wmlnatlon of expenditures in' selected stages hat re- 
vealed consletentNmderestlmation of the amount of Aid tfi Pamillea with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) benefit Increases because of chUd care Set 
Jh%n;r::S^lyfru;. -^ ^^ substantially lower 

a/ Fewer than 500. ^ 
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TittUnQ . PERCEM rAeg^-i^IS^BgT-IOit-Og— BKMEFITS FROM DIRECT 
SPENDING PROGRAMS AND TAX EXPENDITURES FOR CHILD 
CARE BY ANNUAL INCOME, 1977 " ' 



Annual 
Inconie 



- Direct . 
Spending 
Programs 



Tax 

Expenditures 



0r5,000 » 


60 


• 1 


5,000-10,000 \. 


25 


^ 13 


10,0()0-15,000 


12 


.19 


15,000-20,000 


3 ^ 


• 24 • 


20,b00r30,000 




33 


30,000-50,500 ' 




, " 8 


Over 50,000 

tv 




■ ^. 2 


Total « ' , ■ 


.100 


100 



SOURCB: Congressional Builget Office and Treasury department 
estimates. /' 



to families living In or near poverty. \J One of the ust^s to ^ 
which » these funds may be put Is chlld^care. The Department of 
Healthy Education » and Welfare (QEfO estimates that In fiscal 
year. 1977 about;^$€06 million of th-^ $2.7 billion was used for 
child care services. 

'■'^ '^ "^ . p ' " s ^ 

Child care services funded ^^ Title XX may "be purchased 
by the states through IrcaL wt fare agencies* or from other 
sources. '^Included among c^ose providing services are licensed 



1/ At preseiit^ $^2.5 billion 1& provided to the, states on a 75 
percent^ tiatching V basis for use lb funding social services. 
An additional $200 million Ir provided yOn a nonmatching 
basf8> primarily for the purpose of, child carev. . Legislation 
tc Increase the Title XX ceil lag to include -this I'att^er 
expenditaire is pending. " _ ^ 



day. care centers lind family day carjB homes. Apprpjtimately 11 
percent "of total child care fundis ate osed to purchasa services 
from prof It-maklpg cjanters , All f aclljltles are requtrWd to meet 
the standards set forth In the Pederal.Interagency bay Care 
Requirements (PIDCR); some of7 these stand^ards, however, have 
been suspended, from Implemehtaitlon aaf<f enforcement , Veudlng a 
study of their appropriateness (see separate dl8cusilon> below) . 
In genatal, some fee must bV charged for these services if the 
famny'a vincome exceeds 80 perce^ o^ the state median for 
' the particular slaed family ih question" (fees may be charged for 
f amilies; with lower iflcomes) * and no subsidy may be provided if 
the faittlly'a income exceeds 115 -percent of the appropriate state^ 
median. During thfr . quarter ending ^iBepte^ (^e latest 

for which data , are available) ,. approximately 526,000 children 
received day care services through Title 'XX. Recatfse of t^e 
manner in which" tl\ese figures are reported to the federal govern- 
ment, ?lt Is uncertain exactly how long children are in care- 
and, .therefore, very difficult to estimate the total number pi 
childten who receive services^ In ^ny ^Iven year . HEW has offered 
a preliminary estimate that about 800,000 childi^en receive day 
care services each year, thouglu^his estlanf^te may prove ^to be 
substantially lower: :than . what actually occurs. 

Haad" Start 

Head Start ^ Is a x:omt>rehensl^ pre'schooi program that In- 
cl^des medical,, nutritional, and social services for recipient 
children, largely ,from Ibw-lncome families.. Ten percent of '^^ 
j^e enrollment slots are made available 'to handicapped children. 
The 'public and. private npnMpflt agencies that administer th% 
Ideograms are required to sub^ort 20 percent of the costs from 
nonfederal , sources^, (inc ludlng contr Ibutlbnsi ' the annual: H^ad 
Start appropriation provides fhe^^alniog^aO j>ercent* iih fiscal' i 
year 1977, the federal appropriation totaIed~-$475Jmlilion. 
Because of this comprehensiveness of services of fered and the 
levels of servslces mandated- by the regulations impied^nting the 
Rtograo, Head Start Is the most expensive major federai education 
Jrogram- on a per child bas±§^ HEW's, Administration' ibn Childrwi, 
•Touth and Families estimates that^ the average full-year Head 
Start program spent $1,505 fer child in fiscal .year 1977." 
Approximately •349;OO0 children, were ^served tTTrougr all pirt^^ 
the vHead Start program, -.. : - . . <' r"' i ^ 



Hm ChlU -0^ Pood tenFle*.' Tt^tm, op«r«.c«d by th* D«- 
fWriawt of AfCle«lC«r«, ptorldM cash and donktad food coa- 
MiitiM to diUd eoro tMtlta(IOM to' ooxro smIs to ehlldroa 
la Choir coco* kmf llcoaood piMXe otr primov nooproflt child 
oaco pt99Sfm to oatitlod to loeoiim . nSatmntmnt for Mais 
oAvoi* Vm momt of tho roiabwraanit vavlaa with tha aaal 
•offVfd Mi tlM foaily loeoM of tha child* Children froa 
iMilioa vitk iaeoMo' holov 125 porcont of tha Socratary of 
AgflealMro'o p o wny tvtdollaao aca alltlbla for fraa aaala; 
'Vmo le t ao i 125. oai If 5 pareaat of tha povarty gvldalliiaa» for 
fOMtooiijprieo aoaloi and thoaa -abovo 195 pareaat of tha povarty 
t«id«liM«« Cot "paid* aa^a (la fact, a aaall aabaidy). 1/ 
Oarraat raftiAariauaat tataoftaaga froa 6*25 caota for aaeh anack 
manm$ to a child froa a faally with l a coaa abova 195 pareant of 
fof octf ft* 5 eaata fpr >aach loach or oi^par aanrad to a child 
flMfa f Mily iaeoaa ia balov 125 piarcaat of pova^y. In flacal 
yai^ If 77, approataataly 580,000 chlldran wra aanrad by thla 
jrroiraB* . 



graaahaal Caag^iytnTT Mlf <^ Titla I) 

* 

« * 

TiCls I of th« llMMkAMty and Socondary Education Act 
provldoa srMta to local oducatlooal agoncloa '(LIAa) for supplo- 
■wtary coayooiatory odocatloa oonrlcoa for chlldron In dls* * 
aivaatatoi aroaa* Tho allocation of fimda to sutjM and local 
atone lii a^d tto aoloctlon of particular aclioola aa "^Itla I 
odioola" ara kaaad on tha nuiibar of chlldran In tha dlatrlct or ^ 
coMtf frott faalllaa halov or naar tha poverty laval (or by aona 
cloaaly ralatad and approvad Maaura)* Tha aalactlon of In^ 
dtvMnal chlldran to cacaiva cospanaatory aarvlcaa within Tltla 
I achoola la haaad on tha atudant'a academic akllla and la 
iadipandnnt of hla faslly'a IncoM* Tha Office of Education 
aatlaataa that aboat • percent of the children nerved by Title I 
fuada (approslMtely 367^000) were enrolled In preacHool or 
klntartartatta 



2/ la hie 1979 budget^ the Prealdent propoaad not to increaM 
the level of relnburaeMnt for neala for children In faalllaa 
vlth IncbMa above 193 percent of poverty • Savlnga of 
lU ttlllion tMre antic ipacedo 
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AI1)C iferk BneMft AUoirance (SSA Title 

Mother source of. Indirect expexuilturM for cl>lld care Is 
the Aid to FaBllles^^jd^^'D^^^ Children \ program. Under the 

provision^ of the AFD^T prrogram/ when the states compute the 
lnc<nw ..of eh appllccuit In order to determine eligibility for 
benefits, expenses nec'fcssary to allow the applicant to find, 
employment Csiidh as child care) may be deducted In their entirety 
from actual Income earned. Benefits are based on Income net 
of work* expensiBs. For those who do not^r^ecelve free child 
care services under Title XX but 1^ -de<k4e^-ib purchw Qhlld 
care on their own 9 this deduction pxrcnrldea^3th^ reliid>urse^ of 
those expenses. HEW estimates that in fiscal year 1977 approxi- 
mately $84 million was expended under AFDC for this provision and 
that 14,5^000 children were served. 

:\ . ^ . . ' : ■ , j_ 
Child Care Services for WIN Recipients _ . — — — 

Eentive^XW^ program is a job placement and 

draining assistance program for welfare recipients Jointly 
administered by the Departments of Labdr and HEM. As a condition 
of eligibility for AFDC» all persons must register fonJwiN 
unless they are exempt by law. Included amongrtRStte^exempt 
are single mothers of children under six years of age. For 
those indlyiduals required to register for WIN and for those 
exenipt^ persons who volunteer, states arer required tQ^. provide 
child care and other services that are necessary in order to 
allow the individual to accept ia job; more than on^-third of the 
WIN budget is devoted to those services. In fiscal year 1977, 
about $57 million of these .funds was expended on child care for 
approximately 85,000 childten. 

Tax Expenditures 

The U.S. -Tax Code provides for subsidies for child and de- 
pendent care, sexrvices by allowing a tax credit of up to $800 a 
year for child care expenses. A related prorvision, ^rtiich allows 
five-year amortization of child care facilities, encour^eSH:he 
construction of these facilities by employers. The^revenue loss 
associated with these provisions is expected to be about $500 
million in fiscal year 1977. 
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Credit for Dependent Care ExpenseiB ; Taxpayers inay cialm 
a credit against tax equal to 20 percent of dependent care ex- 
penses up to $29000 for one dependent and $4>000 for two or 
more dependents. The credit mi^ exceed the amount of the 
taxpayer's Income tax liability (that Is, It Is not refundable). 
To be eligible for the credit^ the taxpayer must maintain a 
household for a dependent child under 15 years of age (or certain 
other Individuals ) • The expenses must be Incur re4 to enable 
\he taxpayetL^iand spouse to work or attend school* The credit can 
be ^<^ialmed ^r payments made to relatives only If the relatives 
are notdependents of the taxpayer and if their services consti- 
tute e^Idymeat for social security purposesj^ la-^lendaf^'year 

197^j5 / (the only perlod^_for_jwltlch--«^^ are ayallable), 2.7 

mliilcm--^«payerS'cIaiiS^eE,^^ credits averaging $170. 

The actual number of chllc^eit'^i^k was subsidized through 

this credit Is not known , tfioug^^^^ million were likely 

served. - • ' A' 

Amortization of-Chll)y^ai^N^ Instead of depre- 

clatlng child care facllltiies^^~c$j^^ useful life, employers 

may amortize them over a tl^^B^'Y^^^^ amortization Is 

applicable to facllltler^a^d^^^^ for the care of children of 
employees of the- taxpa^i^^d" caimot^ be used for multi-purpose 
facilities. With rapid M^r^^ can receive tax 

deductions earlier In the^f^ )^ til^i^^^^ Is allowed under 

other forms of depreciation^ ^'^^!;jRermlts tax payments to be 
poistponed for a number of yeats^ i|^^e^efet^^ an Interest- 

free loan from the Treasury to the! 



Although the- provision foi^^r^^ld) amortization was begun as 
an Incentive for employers to pr^a^te child care facilities for 
the use of their employees , ity^h^i^ not b&en widely used. In 
party this Is because businesses ]^e not perm^^ed to claim both 
fapld amortization and the Investment tax^ credit, a result, 
they often find It to their advantage ^tp^ forego^riipl^ 
tlon In favor of regular de^eciation and the Investment tax 
Cfedlt. In addition, employej^s have found that pipoyi^lng day 
Care Is not economically feaslble^unless they^ha^teLJbarfl^'' ^ 
of employees wllllng_tp_:use— the^faclTltles. The savings to 
lemploye^rs'-prdvTd^d^by amortization alone Is apparently not 
sufficient to encourage large numbers to provide child care 
services for their employees. 
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CHAPTER IV. WHAT IS KNOWN OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
EFFECTS OF child: CARE? 



A major £dcu8 of the child ^carejlighBJ:e-4ias--beennE?^^ 
on the devel^EBeiit-'Of---cirjflrar^ the approprlate.neas of 

Jui^'Tederal atteinpts to Influence the quality of chl).d cajre* 
In recent years 9 evidence has emerged that some day care experi- 
ences can have positive, long-term effects on certain children, 
but that some of strategies used by tlfe federal government 
may not be the. most _eff e.ctive • The Impact of current federal 
efforts follows a brT(rf discussion of major i^esearch studies • 



MAJOR STUDIES \ 

The major studies of the developmental effects on children 
of nonparent^l care have focused on group day c'are and havje cen- 
tered on three major areas: cognitive or' Intellectual develop- 
ment; emotional development (specifically, the attachment. between; 
mother and child); and social development i^d motivation* Tj 



Cognl t Ive Development 



" A wide variety of research has been completed In the last 
15 years .on the Intellectual development of children In day care 
settings* The overwhelming majority of these stiudles have 
examined costly, well-glanned, university-based programs that are 
not. representative of day care offered in. the United States* 
Nonetheless, some Important conclusions can be drawn from; this 
work* 



ll A comprehensive bibliography of studies In these three areas 
accompanies a review of that literature. by Urle Bronfenbren- 
ner in the appendix of Toward a National Policy for Children 
and Families ^ National Academy of Sciences,' National Research 
Council, Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences, Advisory 
Committee on Child Development, Washington, D*C*, 1976. 



Studies that examined middle-class children largely from 
intact families have found day care experiences, ewa--is^^ 
enriched environ^^ the cognitive 

-dexel^Hacnf^ th^ir^enrollees. These studies most often examine 
short-term effects using standardized inte^igence tests. In 
.addition, there is no strong evidence that any one t^pjjt of 
curriculum is any more effective than another with these middle- 
class- children (again, using standardized intelligence tests to 
mieasure "success")* 

In contrast, there is considerable evidence that well- 
planned day care and preschool programs can have a suibstantial 
positive effect on the development and experiences of children 
from low-inc<me families. In September .1977^ the Administration 
on Children, Youth and Families published the f ihdin: * of 
a consortium of 14 seiftirate preschool experiments, some begun 
in the late 19508 and early 1960s. The experimenters, headed by 
Irving Lazar of Cornell University, pooled much ' p£._their data 
gatheried over some 15_:years andy in^ a^^ common 
foUow-up data in 1976-1977, when their subjects ranged in age 
from 9 to 18 years. They report: 

o "Infant and preschool services improve the ability of 
low-income children to meet the. minimal requi .ements_ 
of the schools they^^nter^u__^^ mani- 
_ — f,eated-in-e±ther a reduced probability of being assigned 
to special education classes or a reduced probability 
of being held back in grade. Either reduction con- 
stitutes a substantial cost reduction for the school 
- system." ' 

o "Low-income adolescents^ \Aio received early education 
'rate their competence in school higher than comparable 
adolescents who did not have preschool education." 

o "As measured by the Stanf ord-Binet and the WISC tests, 
preschool programs produce a significant increase in 
the intellectual functioning of low^income children at 
least during the critical years of the primary grades 
in school." 3/ 



1/ Irving Lazar and others. The Persistence of Preschool Ef- 
fects; A Long- Term Follow-Up of Fourteen Infant and Preschool 

(Continued) 
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"TnTidditlon, they concluded that: 

o The characteristics' of the most effective programs 
(those that Included to some degree a home visit) lead 
them to support the hypothesis that increased parental"" 
sensitivity t9 their children's education may have 
played an Important role In reducing the rate of assign- 
ment to special education and retention In grade* 

o The evidence to date does hot suggeist that there Is a 
^Vaglc age/' at which Intervention should begltt nor 

a known optimal length of Intervention* 

. ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ <»- 

'^r^T "• • • the failure to r^^ a deHherate, well-planned 
I curriculum jEor young children In federally supported 
'day care programs Is likely to cost morej^money in 

later special education expenditures ttiafi: would bie saved 

In day care costs. "\4/ / ..^^-^ 

o "The tend'ency to adopt unljEorm policies and philosophies 
In districts mitigates ;a(galnst. the capacity of many 
school districts to be responsive to indiv idual a nd 
6ubcultural needs Jj L-the-way a-flft:eeiP=cHIi:a~Head Start 

"^ite can. Until further research data are available. It 

would seem Imprudent to assign either day care or Head 
^ Start responsibilities solely to school districts In 
general." 5J 



Not all day care experiences are as well planned and care- 
fully executed as were the ones performed by the Lazar consor- 
tium. In a recent report to HEW's Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for planning and Evaluation, researchers Bronfen- 
brenner, Belsky, and Steinberg conclude: 



Experiments ^ Education Commission of the States, The Consor- 
tium on Developmental Continuity, final report to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Administration' on 
Children, Youth and Families (September 1977), p. 107. 

A/ Ibid., p. 109. 

1/ Ibid. 
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The effects on tKe child's Intellectual development of 
day care that Is • not o£ high quality remains unknown. 
pie statement applies to all. forms of care including 
center care, family day care, or care by someone other 
than a parent in the child's own home. JS/ 

■* ■ « ■ • ■ 

Emotional Development 

.' ■.. . ^ * ■ 

Most of the research on the effects of group care on the 
emotional developmeiit of children has centered on mother-child 
attachment. Because of several widely read studies on iustitu*- 
tionalized children published in the 1940s and 1950s ,1 many 
hypothesized that__periods df separation- of a child from his or 
"her mother, particularly at an early age, would adversely affect 
the child's emotional development* Agaiuy most of these experi- 
ments were performed in settings (in this case, laborato^res) 
that were not representative of the real worlds and they may only 
partially describe the effects of "arlous home and center exper- 
iences. 

Taken collectively, the studie of this arerf are abblvalent 
anil Inconclusive. Some studies aave found center care to 
affect emotional development negatively, some have found the 
effects to be neutral, and some have cound center care to have a 
positive effect. It appears th. neither a positive nor a 
negative conclusion is .'ranted, in this area, too, little is 
known about the emotlonil effr 't9 poor quality care or in-home 
care. 



Social Development 

A number of studies have found significant effects of day 
care on the social development of children. ]_/ H^ile many of 

— ^ '- ■ . 

6^/ U. Bronfenbrenner, J. Belsky, and L. Steinberg, "Day Care in 
Context: An Econologlcal Perspective on Research and Public 
Policy," prepared at Cornell University for the Department 'of 
Health, Education^ and Welfare, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (December 1976), p. 13. 

2/ See bibliography by Bronfenbrenner in Toward a National 
Policy for Children and Families . 
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these studies are methodologically flawed, certain conclusions 
emerge from them. /Childiren with group care experience before, the 
age of five exhibit .greater interaction with their peer^ than 
children who were raised cscluslvely at home. But this inter- 
action/ is both positive and negative; children with group care 
experience were more inclined to socialize with other children 
and also more likely to dispifty aggressive behavior toward their 
peers. In contrast, children reared at home appeared to interact 
more easily with adults than with their peers and to be somewhat 
more respectful of authority. 

> 

These pheaojaena.:: may > be culture-bound, however. - Bronfen- 
brenner, Belsky, and Steinberg ^notej that: , . 

Such outcomes laggressive bi^havior] , however, do not 
appear to be characteristics of day care programs in 
other countries, nor of all centers studied in the 
United States. Rather^ they seem to be products of 
certain kinda of program emphases more common in this 
nation than elsewhere and reflect the special character 
of children's peer groupa In America, which are distin- 
guished by a stress on autonomy, individualism, freedom , 
of expression, competition, and permissiveness toward 
and eticouragement of interpersonal aggression. 8^/ 

M ■ ' ^ 
THE EFFECTS OF FEDERAL EFFORTS TO IMPROVE QUALITY 

The federal government attempts to improve the quality- of 
child care services in the United States in two major ways. - 
First, programs funded by the federal government (in particular. 
Title XX of the Social Security Act and Bead Start) are subject 
to considerable regulation. And second, day care center opera- 
tors are eligible to receive subsidies for meals served to 
improve the health of the enrolled children. 



Title XX 

Under the Title XX program, operators of family day care 
homes and day care centers who receive federal subsidies are 



8/ Bronfenbrenner, Belsky, and Steinberg, "Day Care in Context," 
p. 15. 
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^ required ^^to -m /lirtreragency Day Care Requirements 

(f li)CR);v Aiibnij fe aspects of the FIDCR are 

the staffing requliranen^^ ^ftee TabU These requirements, 

which specify th6;^ iwa of children allowed - pler^taf f 

metpber, are aimed adequate quality of/care for 
enrollees but are generaUy more stringent than thos^e^ulred by 
state law or regulatipn^VS^Qme parts Qf_the:JgIDgR» incjluding. 
the child-staff ratios for preschool-aged children, havf ''been 
suspended from Implemehtatipn pending a review of their apprbpri- 
atenessr the findings ' of -the review are anticipated in 1978. 



TABLE 11* CHILD CARE CENTER STAFFING REQUIRElMENTS UNDER LAW 
AND REGULATION 



Haxiinum Number 

" of C^ldren per 

Age of Child Staf^ Member JZ.Source_^ 

• ■ ■ Z [ ' '. kV'^^ — ^ 

Under 6 Weeks ' 1 Required by regulation 

6 Weeks to* 3 Years 4 . Req^uired by regulation ' 

3 to 4 Years ^ . . 5^^ ^^/^^^^^ ^.v^^ bUlaw 

4' to 6 Years. >- ^7 > Required b^law 

6 to 9 Y^ars^ 15 Maximum allowed by Jaw a/ ' 

10 to 14 Years 20 Maximum allowed by law a/ 



a/ The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may lower the. 
maximum number of children per staff member, thus increasing 
the staff required. 



Important Implications for' the nature of federal standards 
have emerged from preliminary findings of the Natibnal Day Care 
Study prepared by Abt Associates for HEW. ^/ While pointing out 
that child-sjtaff ratios should not be abandoned altogether, the 
study Indicates that the size of the group in which preschoolers 
are cared for has a greater developmental effect Ghan small 
variations in the ratio of children to staff. For example, 
they point out that "groups of 12-14 children with two caregivers 
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ha<i<^ on the average, better outcomes than groups o£ 24-28 chlld^ 
ren with four caregivers • " 10 / In addition , the ' study notes 
that the number of years of formial schooling or experience 
of the caregivers, by Itself, had little discernible effect on^ 
child development* The Abt researchers note, however, that 
"caregiver specialization In child-related fleldjB such as devel- 
opmental psychology, ''early childhood education or special educa«- 
tlon was asdoclated with distinctive pairterns of caregiver 
behavior and wl;;j|lmilgher gains In test scores for children*" 11/ 
For Infant ch1^a^e*^,.^Jiey,^^^^ that child-staff rat^'los and 
<;areglver qiiallHi^^t^i^sS vete Important factors In maximizing 
developmental effects. 

♦ ■ ' 
B?ijbause many staf ^ Indicated that they would be unable to 
meet tWevFipC additional financial assistance, 

$200 miifllon In next Title XX monies were'^made available to the 
states In fiscal years 1977 and 1978 without -8i:ate matching 
required, and to" be used principally for child care« These funds, 
were provided ..primarily to. help . the states upgrade day care 
afflng to meet the FIDCR standards and"* to encourage the employ- 
ment, of welfare mothers In da^ care centers* In a recent un- 
publJ^\iedi/paper for HEH, the Urban Institute concluded, bas^d 
on the 'c^lnlons of regional Title XX staff, that only 20 states 
and theV District of Columbia are spending all their ^ additional 
funds on child care services and that another 20 states, re- 
presenting nearly 60 percent of ^ the total services provided, 
may not be using even ^hre majority of their f imds. f or c^hlld 
care* Funds h^ve been spent on other social services or have 
been employed In a fiscal shell game In which these nonmatched 
funds replaced previously allocated matching monies (75 percent 
federal, 25 percent state) for child care. 

One reason that some states are not using all their addi- 
tional Title XX funds for child, care may be that It Is not 
particularly clear that the funds are needed to bring staffing In 



^we 



£/ Abt Associates, National Day Care Study. Preliminary Findings 
and Their Implications , preparc^d for the Department of 
Health, Education, and ^Welfare, Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, Day Care Division (Janua^ 31, 1978). 

10/ Ibid., p. 13. 

11/ Ibid., p. 4. I 
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centers tip to federal jstaij4arda» Researchers at Abt Assoclates,- 
«*o recently cpmpiiBtsd-^^ of day care centers 

for .the Department of HeaXthi Education, and Welfare, estimate 
that only about : $33, nlllion^^^ be nfeeded to bring actual^ 
child-staff ratios In line n^tii FIDCR standards. U./ Because of* 
datawfrom -this survey, HEW personnel were „ able to reevaluate 
earlier estimates ithat led, in part, to the enactment of the 
additional. $200 million in. child care funds. They found ' that 
because assumptions (now known to be erroneous) had to be 
made about conditions in states in which no data existed at the 
time, the amount of funds necessary to brings federally subsidized 
centers up to FIDCR standards may have been considerably over- 
stated. , . y 

In addition to. its influence on staffing standards, the 
federal government seems to have had an effect on other aspects 
of day care , center operations (some of which a.re also covered 
by the FIDCR). In their recent examint^^t ion of day care centers, 
Abt Associates found that those centers which receive tfome 
governmental assistande (largely federal) by serving eligible 
children offer, more services (such as health diagnostic care), 
.have „more^ transpartation -servicesi a more parental in- 

x^volvement ^tn staffing and budgeting decisions 'than other types 
"Of centers. '13/' The costs per child in subsidized centers 
ayeraged $168 a month In 1976-1977, compared with $119 a month 
in \unsubsidized nonprofit centers and $103 a month In unsubsi- 
dized profit-making centers. 



12/ Abt Assbciates' estimate is based on current staffing and 
expenditure patterns in the states and is independent- of 
federal involvement in child care services. At present, the 
Title XX diatribution formula spreads social services funds 

. evenly acrosis , the country, whereas the need for additional 
/funds to* meet standards may be concentrated in certain 
areas. If ' the present formula were used, considerably more' 
than $33 million would be needed to channel enough fimds to 
^ those states that -are furthest from meeting FIDCR standards. 

13/. Ibid. 
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Head Start . . 

V 

Guidelines for the Head Start program are ^ even more compre-* 
henslve than those £or Title XX. Head Start programs are to 
^Ixiclude a full range of early ^childhood ^services. Including 
health and nujtrltlonal as well as jfeducatlon^'^i components/ 
A xe'cent review of -research oa Head Stalt'^By^^tlS^ 
Group at the Georg^ Washington University arrived at conclusions 
similar »to those reported by the Laz/ar consortium for ^ther 
cognitlvely oriented preschool programs for .disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The review; of Head Start research found; * 



o The majority of studies slibwed 'improvement in performance 
on standardized tests of intelligence or general\ability. 

o Studies reported that Head Start participants performied 
equal to or better than their. peers when they began 
regular school and they experienced fewer grade reten- 
tions and special class placements. 14/ 

The review also found that no one approach ^o Head Start 
produced bettet gains than another, except that acliievement gains 
were pot found among children who had participated in a program 
for only a short period, of time > 

Child Care Food Service Program 

^The Child Care* Food Service Program has not beea evaluated 
for its effectiveness in improving the health of preschool-age 
children. A related projgram, the National School Lunch program, 
was the subject of a recent -report by the General Accounting 
Office (GAO). In that report, GAO/ concludes: 

Although studies show that the, .school lunch, when 
paire^l with a nutritional supplement or with the school 
breakfast, can affect the nutritional levels of schoblH 
• children, their findings about how the lunch itself 



v.^i- 

- — : — ' — |J. . 

14/ Ada Jo Mann, Adele Harrell, and Maure Htiirt, Jr., A Review of 
Head Start Research Since 1969, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Social Research Group (December 1976), p. 5. 
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affects %nutr^^ a^d Tiutrltion^lly 

. adequate partlc:^i^8 are inconclusive. 

Although the type A tunch appears to be effective In 
Increasing food con&u^tlon, GAO is -not coxivlnced thst 
it is jthe Vest choice - for a nutritional standard . Tike 
absisnce of any indicaj^n thlit the program is hayipg a 
net be^efl||Qn the health of either needy or nonneedy 
childrea r^ses questions about the nutritional Value 
of the luncHf. 15/ 




-1 V 



15A General Accounting Office, The National School Lunch Program 

—Is It Working? Report to the Congress by the Comptroller 

General of the United States, PAD-77-6 (July 26, 1977) 
p. ill. . . » /» 
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CHAPTER^ V. rDO DAY CARE OPPORTUNITIES HAVE A J^SURABLE 
. . ^ IMPACT ON LABOR ^^RCE PARTICIPATlbH? 



J, One of the mbst frequently expressed reasons for federal 
^.chlld care , assistance, whet^^^ tax credits or * ttjrbuch 

the various direct spending programs, is to f acilitaite^- sth^ 
labor t^brce participation of ybnieh. Some of thiese subsidies (the 
tax credit, the ai:|.owance for child care expenses under AFDC, and 
the free child care provided. Under WIN) .are' only available to 
those who work. Following a" disdusaion of recent treftds in 
family size and structure and in the labor force participation of 
/mothers, recent data on thejef fects of childvcare availability on 
the decision to work are reviewed* 




DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

Two trends .in the characteristics of families hav^e been 
affecting child care in the United States most stronglyV the 
diminishing size and changing structure of the family >init, and 
the" growing labor fqrce participation of mothers. In general, 
when mothers are absent from the home for employment reasons, 
other sources of care must ;be found, particularly for children 
younger ..than school age. The size an4 structure of the family^ 
often affects the mother's decision to enter the labor force. If 
there are a large number *of children who miist be cafred for while 
the mother works, particularly if that care must be paid for, it 
18 often not costrrffective for mothers to work. Other factors, 
such ^as igobility; affect a family's ability to secure free or 
in-kind care fot :children, though to a lesser extent. 



Size and. Structure of Families 

In recent decades, the size of the typical family in the 
United States has been steadily decreasing. In 1960, the average 
number of children pjer family with children was 2.33; by 1976, 
the number had droppedc to 2>b4. This change has placed two 
conflicting pressures on the cate ' of children: having fewer 
children places less pressure on mothers to be at home— f^r 
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• Uutaa Mibtr •! ytarst mA mIum p«14 can eo»tly p«r 
iMtly irtMtt MBk etfft is dMiradt Wt it aUo radueM th« iiu^«r 
steUdfes 1*0 Im of tta Matntad la eha «ara of thalr 

tiM OMkav of itotla-fMoat faiailaa liaadad vomo twa 
ffitia tefly U ffaaoat yaara (vomo iMod won than 90 pareaat of 
i iagto -f i aat fwUlaa). Ilttaa foroaa, oockiot olaultaaaooaly, 
tava y r odaai i thU iMiaafta.^ rirat, tlw dlyoreo rato baa rlaan 
dtMotiaally U tha paat two doeadaa. In 19e0, tha aumbar 
•f divoraa* ft 1,000 foraoaa la tha population vaa 2.2t by 
Ifit, it had oUabsd to S.O. Saooad, tha cata of roMrrlaga 
OMOt «M traditioaally haa haaa blghar tbaa aMag vomb. And 
thifd, ooarta wta offtaa aMcd eaatody of eblldron to oothora 
thM to fathata U divoroo ptocaodli^a. 



lihitr Font! tartioiaatloa of llyth*r« 

lha BiMhi r aad proportloa of ■othara partlelpatlat la tha 
iataa haa haaa chaatiag draaatleally la tha paat ouartar 
eaatuvy. U 19S0, joat ovor oao-flfth of tho aothora with 
ohuaraa aador II yoara of ata wara.la tha labor foreot by 
IfTIt owar haU waca <aaa Uhla 12). iha lariat proportional 
iaaroMaa la labor foroo partieipatloa hava oeearrod aaong 
■ochaca.«ith chlldraa wadat 6 yaara old. latoaaa 1950 ani 1978, 
tha pattieipatioa rato of aothara with ebUdraa ooly botwion 6 
aad U yaara old iaoraaaad 82 pareant* whlla tha rata aaong 
■ochalp^with ehildroa oadar 6 wra thaa trlplad (fto« U pareaat 
i» 1910 to «rpiHoat la 197S). 

Ubor foroo particlpatloa varla^ eooaldarably dapanding on 
tha aga of tha chlldraa aad tha aacltal autua of tha aothar 
(aaa HabU 13). Aa sight ba aapaetad, partielpatloB la lowaat 
aaoag aarriod womb with chlldraa oadar 3 yaara of ago ( 3S 
pareaat U 197S) aad highaat aaoag alagla aothara with chlldraa 
ba t waaa 0 aad 17 yaara old (71 porcoot la 1978). Tha largaat 
profortloaal lacraasaa batman 1970 and 1978 oecurrad aaong 
aaCBiad woaoa with chlldraB uadar 3 yaara old, whoao rata 
of partleipatioa iacraaaad froa 26 pareaat to 38 porcoot. 
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TABLE 12. LABOR FORCE PARTIC: 



YEARS: 


IN PERCENT ^1 






Tear 


All 1 
Mothers 


iiothers with 
Children under 
6 Years 


Mothers with 
Children .6" 
to 17 Yests^ 


1950 
1960 

1964 

1967 
1970 

, ' 1973 
1976 
1978 


22 
30 
34 
38 
42 
44 
49 
53 


14 
20 
25 
29 
32 
34 
40 
44 


33 
43 
46 
49 
52 
53 
56 
60 

'V 


SOURCE: Department of Labor. 




., \ 



±1 Data apply only to women who have been married at some time 
during their lives. 

DAY CARE AMD LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION / - ^ 

:: ' * ':'v.. 

One of the most controversial questldnc in the chliflid^^^^ 
debate has been the degree to which child 
influence the employment decJ-sions of mothei^^irf5>^ti^^ 
care service? are available at the work site (a r>i^:vocciirrence), 
mothers who decide to seek employment must make some arrangement 
for the care of their children. Although each family faces 
a different set of alternative arrangements, depending on Where 
they live and work, in most cases some form of care is secured. 
To be sure, many famUies would like more varied and less expen- 
sive alternatives than they now have. But the question remains, 
given the current structure of the day care market, are mothers 
inhibited from participating in the labor Jorce? Unfortunately, 
very few ^l^dies of this question have been undertaken. The 
8m«ill amount of data that do exist, however, do not indicate 
such an effect. 

The strongest suggestion that lack of day care opportunities 
Inhibits the labor f^ce participation of women was found among 
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TABLE 13. MOTHERS IN THE UBOR FORCE BY MARITAL STATUS AND AGE OP 
CHILDREN, MARCH 1970 AND 1978 ^/ 









As Percent 




Number 


Womea In 


Resfec- 


Marital Status and 


(In 


thousands) 


tlve PoplAiattQo 


Age of Children 


1970 : 


1 1978 


1970 


1978 


Mothers with Children under 










18 Years 










Married, husband present 


10,203 


12,469 


39.7 


50-2 


Widowed, divorced, or separated 


1.919 


3.202 


60.6 




Total. 


12,122 


15,671 


42.0 


53-0 



Mothers with Children 6 to 17 : j 

Years Only " # 

Married, husband present 6,289 7,829 49.2 57 '2 

Widowed, divorced, or separated 1,278 ^ '2,293 67 >3 ; 

Total 7,567 10,122 51.5 59*9 

Mothers with Children under 
6 Years b^/ 

Married, husband present 3,914 4,640 30.3 Al'«6 

Widowed, divorced, or separated 641 909 50.7 ^0^ 

Total 4,555 5,549 32.2/ 43-8 

Mothers With Children 3 to 

5 Years (None under 3) b_/ . * 

Married, husband present 1,934 2,082 37.0 47*^ 

Widowed, divorced, or separated 347 518 58.8 63^ 

Total 2, 281 2, 600 39. 2 50 -4 



Mothers with Children under 

3 Years b/ 

Married, husband present ^ 
Widowed, divorced, or separated 
Total 



1,980 
294 
2,274 



2,558 
392 
2,949 



25.6 
43.6 
27.3 



37-6 
39-3 



SOURCE: Department of Labor 



a^/ Includes only mothers 16 years of age and over who. have been 
married at some time during their lives 

b,/ May also have older children. 
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women responding to a National Longitudinal Survey In 1971\. 
In that survey, women who were out of the labor force In 1971 
Were asked If they would be willing to seek employment If free 
care centers were available to them. Among those women 
Lth children under six years old, 17 percent of the whites and 
SO^vperce^t of the blacks responded positively. 1/ While the 
^ '-Mblactts motihers In the sample were largely from low-Income f aml- 
\^ lies, whites were not. If a program such as that supported 
by TitleXXX were expanded, most of the white women responding 
positively to this question would not be eligible for heavily 
^ subsldlze'd care. In addition, since this question was a hypo- 
thetical^ one, actual responses may differ substantially from 
those Ito^kcated here. « 



In^the Survey of Income and Education, ^taken In the spring 
of 1^76 (for incomes in 1975), women who were not in the labor 
forceAi§re asked to indicate why they were not; one possible 
response was "can't arrange child care" (see Tables 14 and 15)^ 
Among married women with children under 14 years old, the vast 
majority (about 84 percent) responded that they were not in the 
labor force because they did not want a job. Another 11 percent 
said that they wanted a job but were not looking because of 
personal reasons (such as family responsibilities or ill health). 
Only 3 percent of those with children under 6 and 2 percent of 
those wit^ children 6-14 years old said that they wanted a job 
but were npt looking because; they could not arrange child care. 

About 70 percent of the ' married women wanting to work who 
could not find care for their children were in families with 
incom^es between $5,000 and $15,000, or what might be called 
^ "lower-middle income"' families. (In 1975, the federal govern- 
ment's official poverty-level income for a nonfarm family of four^ 
was $5,500; the median family income for husband-wif^ families 
with children in the Survey of Income and Education was $16, 426.) 

Among female , heads of families, the picture was quite 
different, though the percentage who were not looking for a job 
because of child care problems remained quite small. Nearly 
two-thirds of the female family heads who had children under 14 



1/ Richard I^. Shortlidge, Jr., The Hypothetical Labor Market 
Response of Black and White Women to a National Program of ' 
Pr ee Day (iare Centers . Ohio State University, Center for 
Human Resources Research (August 1977), Table 1. 
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; TABLE 14. REASONS FOR WOMEN NOT PARTICIPATING IN LABOR FORCE, 1975: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



Total Not 
in Labor 
Force 

(thousands) 



Wants Job — ^Reasons for Not Looking a/ . 

Can't 

Does Not Work- arrange Other/ 

Want Job related b/ child care Personal cj don't know 



With Children 
blinder 6 

Wives 6,540 
; Female heads 
V of families 820 

With Children 
6-14 Only 

Wives 7, 789 

Female heads ' 
' Of families 1,0^5 



89.0 
62.5 

83.9 
66.9 



1.5 
6.0 

2.2 
6.6 



3.1 
11.8 

1.9 
6.2 



10.0 
20.4 

11.1 
21.0 



2.1 
5.2 

. 2.4 
4.0 



SOURCE: Congressional Budget Office tabulations from the Survey of Income and Education , 
a/ Includes multiple responses • 

. • ■ ■ ■ ... . ■ • , " " ' _ { 

y Work-related reasons Include: . believes no work available in line of work or area; 
couldn't find any work; lacks necessary schooling, training, skills, or experience; 
. and employers think too. young or. too old. 

6/ . Personal reasons include: family responsibilities; in school or other training; ill 
health or physical :di8ability; and other personal handicap in flndi^ng job. 
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^JfABLE 15. FAMILY INCOMES OF WOMEN NOT LOOKING FOR VTORK BECAUSE THEY CANNOT' ARRANGE 
CHILD CARE, 1975: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



U.S. 

Total 
(thousands) 



Family Income 



Under $5000- $10,000- $15,000- $20,000- $25,000- ^ Over 
$5,000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 $30,000 



^ Children 
'^™3er 6 

v's^^^male heads i 



4R^ly 

headq 
of families 



203 
97 

146 
67 



— ^ 

10.8 35.8 36.1 
86.4 13.2 0.*5 

5.3- 29.6 39.5 



9.9, 



3.8 



1.2 



2.4 



11.4 



7.6 



1.8 



4.7 



76.6 22.4 

1 



1.0 



. •■ ■ i ■ : ^ ^ ' — 

NOTE: Components may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Congressional Budget Of f ice tabulations from the Survey of Income and Education . 
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years old and were not in the labor force said they did nbt want 
a job. Another 20 percent said they were not looking for a 
Job for personal reasons. About 12 percent of those with chil- 
dren under 6 years old and 6 percent of those with children 6-14 
said they were prevented from working because they could not 
arrange child care. 

The vast' majority (about 82 percent) of the female family 
heads who could not work because they were unable to arrangte 
child care had incomes under $5,000. An even greater proportion 
(92 percent) were AFDC recipients, all of whom are eligible 
for child care subsidies of one sort or another. Because '^f 
this latter fact, it is uncertain how accurate, a picture thete 
responses paint of the constraints imposed by lack of child 
care opportunities on the labor force participation of female 
family heads. 

The particular case of low-income mothers , has beeii examined 
in three income-maintenance experiments (Seattle,^ Washington; 
Denver, Colorado; and Gary, Indiana). In the Seattle and Denver 
experiments, researchers found that child care subsidies had 
some small effect on the type of care chosen by mothers. Only 
the formal methods (or market forms) of care were eligibxe for 
subsidies, and the expected shift toward' those modes was ob- 
served'. Mothers largely preferred informal types of care, 
however, I much the same as at present. In reference cb the ex- 
periments' effects on the labor force participation of wpmen, the 
researchers concluded: 

Beca^use the utilization of market care is positively 
associated with earnings j)f the female head, child care 
programs which subsidize market care are regressive in 
nature and tend to conflict with the redistributive 
objectives of other social programs. We conclude from 
this result that subsidizing child care is neither an 
efficient, nor an equitable means for increasing 
women's participation in the labor market. 2/ 

Researchers generally observed a similar pattern pf use of child 



2/ Mordecai Kurz, Philip Robins, and Robert Spiegelman, A Study 
of the D emand for Child Care bv Working Mothers . Stanford 
Research Institute, Center for the Study of Welfarfe Policy, 
Research Memorandum 27 (August 1975), p. viii. . « 
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care subsidies in the Gaxy experiment , though flaws In the ex- 
pcirlmental design and the small sample size limit the validity 
and usefulness of their conclusions. 3,/ 



3/ See Lois B. §hav. The Subsidized Child Care Program ^ \The* 
Gary Income Maintenance Experiment^ Initial Findings Report, 
Indiana University Northwest (October 1976) • ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. WHAT ARE SOME ALTERNATIVES TO CURRENT POLICY? 

14 ^ 



A wide variety of child care alternatives have been con- 
sidered* (and actions taken) in recent years, largely because 
of the diversity of concerns expressed by those attempting to 
shape the course of federal involvement in day care andi pre- 
school. Some proponents at^ concerned primarily about the quality 
of child* care available in the United States and encourage 
the estpansioh of federally regulated programs that emphasize 
licensed family day care homes and day care centers • Others 
point to the repeatedly observed parental preference for inex- 
pensive, nearby family care and encourage bolstering the current 
"collection of individual caretakers thrgugh technical 'assistance 
for them ahd referral and information services for parents. 
Still othcts are, concerned primarily about working mothers, 
particularly those with s.chool-aged children, and support the 
establishment of before- and af t:er-scl)ool care^ programs. And 
finally, some ark concerned largely A/ith simplifying federal 
assistance and emphasize the ways i^>^ich federal subsidies are 
distributed over the care actually pxovkded. ^ 

A number of directions the * Congress could take'^to alter or 
expand day care and preschool opportunities are examined in this 
-chapter. None of these are necessarily representative of legis- 
lation that may have been introduced in the 95th Congress (with 
the exception of the Administration's welfare reform proposal), 
but they are examples of the variety of ways to satisfy concerns 
that have been expressed. 

Five alternatives, some of which may be pursued in combina- 
tion, are examined; three are modifications of current programs 
and their funding levels, and two are new initiatives: 

o Expansion of Head Start to dll eligible children. 

o Expansion of Title XX funding, 

o Expansion of the tax credit. 



o New ,catf gorlcal day care/preschool Initiative, and 

■ • i . . s ' ■ . 

o New before- and after-school date program* 

In addition, the effects of the .Administration's welfare reform 
and Jobs creation program are examined,. Table 16 summarizes the 
costs and effects of each alternative^ All cost figures are la 
1978 dollars. ^ 

MODIFICATIONS OF CURRENT PROGRAMS AND FUNDING LEVELS 

Current federal direct expenditure programs ar^ aimed pri- 
marily at children from low-income families' while tax expen- 
ditures largely assist middle- and upper-lncbme groups* The 
following three options- Involve expansions of or altetatlons 
to exlstlx^i legislation* 

Expansion of Head Start to All Eligible Children 

In fiscal year 1978, the Head Start ^proprlatlon of $592 
million for full-year and summer programs (excluding evalua- 
tion, research, and technical assistance) will provide -services, 
to approximately . 391 ,000 children* This number represents 
about 24 percent of the eligible population of low-Income 
children* At current per child spending levels ($1,604 In 
federal fun^s per '^'chlld In a fuli-year program), an additional 
$2 billion would be needed to serve the, remaining 1*2 million 
children who qualify f or . serv:(.ce8 * If such an option were/^ 
pursued, lit would be necessary to phase In full funding over a 
period of several years* During this expansion, some pressure to 
expand T^Ltle XX services would be alleviated, particularly If 
more H^ead Start programs operated on a full-day basld* . 

Despite recent findings that Head Stiart services may have 
been provided to soiue who did hot qualify, this program Is 
still the most heavily targeted of the optlond on low-Income 
children* As Indicat ?.d earlier,, disadvantaged, low-^lncome 
children are the group that has been shown to benefit most In 
Improved school experiences from well-plaimed, ' comprehensive 
preschool services* To be sure, not all Head Start programs are 
as effective as those that have been examined In research pro- 
jects* But the key elements to the Head Start program*— cbmpre- 
henalve services, a-. diversity of community-based delivery sites 

, 6 
6 ... 
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TABLE 16. COSTS AND IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVES TO CURRENT FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
POLICIES 



Option 



Incremental 

Federal 

Cost 

(billions 
of dollars) 



Change In 
Number of 
Children 
Served 
(millions) 



Recipient ■ 
Population 



oTargeted 
Mode of 
Care 



Poaslble 
Developmental 
Effects " , 



Expand Head 
Start to All 
Ellglbles 



2.0 



^Expand 1 . 0 

Title XX ^ 



1.2 



0.2 



Low- 
income 



Low- and 
moderate 
Income 



Compre- ' Positive if 
hensive well planned 
preschool 



Licensed 
care 



Modest 



Expand Tax 0.7 
^^redit ./ 



Categorical 4-9 

Day Care/ 

Preschool 

Initiative 

(3- and. A- 

year olds) 

Before- and 3-6.5 
After- 
School Care 
(6- to 13- 
year olds) ^ 

Induced 0 
Effects of .. 
Welfare 
Reform 



Uncertain 



2-4 



7-19 



0-0.2 



All except 
hlgher- 

.Incom^x^ 

All income 
groups a/ 



All income 
groups a/ 



Low- and 
^ode rate- 
income 



At dlscre- Low 
tion of 
recipient. 



Licensed 
care or 
preschool 



Schools 



At dlscre 
tion of 
recipient 



Greatest 
effect among 
low^income 
children' 



None 
intended 



- Low 



a/ These programs could targeted on low- and middle-income families by 
adjusting fees according to the ability of parents to jpay for oeryices. 
Instituting such a fee schedule would reduce costs. 



(Including schools), and active parental Involvement—are the 
same as those In the most effective experimental situations. 
There Is no guarantee that an expanded Head Start program would, 
dramatically alter the school experiences of new recipients,, but 
Its characteristics are far closer than those of any other 
federally supported program; to what appears to work well- from « 
developmental point of view. 

Critics of the Head Start program often cite at least two • 
reasons' for- curtailing Its expansion. First, the program Is" 
costly* For each child served , the Head Start program spends 
more than half again as much as a-,Tltle xy-day care program, for 
example. Consequently", enrollees .receive nSore expensive services * 
than middle-income families are<)ften able to purchase on their 
own. And second, many object to isolating low-income 'children 
from their more affluent peers wi-th whom they will share their 
later schooling.. This* latter ef fect could be minimized" by 
expanding He'ad Start enrollments among children from moderate- 
and middle-income families, though such a move would b^ery 
costly if the goal of first serving low^income chil'dren weJ^ to 
be retained. 




of Title XX 



Child care oppottunlties could be expanded by increasing 
the ceiling on Title XX federal reimbiir_sem6nts . When the $2;5 
billion maximum wa^s first imposed in 1973, only 5 states expended 
enough of their own funds to use their total federal allotment, 
^n-fiscal year 19;8, 31 states are at their ceilings. In fiscal 
1979,: 43 states are expected^o reach their ceilings and 
bimon of ,the $2,5 .billioyWlll be matched by the states, 
pe id^aa^nal $200*million cui^ently available in nonmatching 
Title XX grants is fully utll^d by the states. 

In response to the concerns of many states that have been 
at „ their ceiling for some time and^^v^yil eve they are faced 
with cut^^n social;/ services expendTtyrfes without some federal 
relief, Reiii;e>6i^ta1|ilye8 Dopald ^HV.^^^^ Martha Keys have 

intrbducfid,->. bill lm:h^^-m^:i^'~th^ wbuld .raise the Title XX 
ceiling to }$2t9^41M45«^ in^^ year 1979, to $3.15 billion 

in' 7^980, aiid to $3,45 -biltidtr i^^ whUe these increases are 

ZT^i^t^f^'ythah the, aaticip^tf}:^:v Inflation l4yring the period, they 



\ 



are Intended p'artlally to compensate for th^ real- decrease In 
fi^ds available Co states that have, beei^ at their ceilings since 
the' mld^l970s» These same states, hoVevet, have received consi- 
derable" Increases in funds from closely related federal grantv 
programs^ ''such as general revenue sharing, diirlhg that same 
period* - . . . . . x 

Because^ the use of- Title XX funds Is at the discretion of 
the spates (within the broad limits Imposed by the federal 
government), the effect^on day care of expanding Title XX cannot 
be estimated with any degree of certainty* Some fiscal substi- 
tution Is likely tO vOccur.. But, even 111' the stated were to . 
allocate funds In the same - prbpO*rt Ion as at ^present and no' 
substitution - occurred, d'nly about 24 percent of th^ additional 
monies would go to child care programs* If 'the Title XX celling 
were to be raised by $1* billion, for example, and If th§, state 
were to come up with the full $333 million, neqesfarry to match 
that $1 billion, o slightly less than $320 Mlllpn additional would . 
\^e^spent on child' care services and iabout 2^0,000 extifa children 
would be served* Other social services would, of course, ^e 
jgxpanded as well* . ^ * 

Moat of .the. recipients of an expanded Title XX day' carfi; pro- 
*gram -would be children from families with low Incdmes; bi^t 
through the Increased use of graduated fee schedules as allowed 
under^ current lay, servlcee could be provided at partial subsidy 
ta families'* with' incomes as high as 115 percent of the state 
median* At present, however, federal officials generally believe 
that the states make little effort to ensure that thdse required 
fees are indeed collected* 

• ■ • • - ♦ ^. 

. Proponents, ;ofc. incre§§ed^day care . services citd tjie x^e^d 
for adequate care arrangements for an. expahdltig' workfoi^e . of 
jQothers* ^ile , greater opportunities -for cdre would undoubtedly 
be helpful, no eviSence exists to determine the ief feet of the 
availability of care at a reduced price dn the employment deci- 
sions of mothers* In addition, the Title XX program pliaces 
substantial restrictions on the choices of participating mothers* 
The va^t majority of ^families currently arrange for tcare in ways 
that axe' not eligible for title XX subsidies (tliat isj in un- 
licensed care) * To -the degree that noneconomic consideratibpg 
play a role in choosing less formal care arrangements. Title XX 
'^^bsidies would do little to assist many of those wlvo wojuld 
nonetheless qualify for -assistance based on their ihcome^ 



Expansion of the Child Care Tax Credits ' 

r.-K. ^ , ' ~ 

the use of pal<^ forms ii^f day care c^ull also 'be encouraged 
i by expanding the subsidies available through the taxi system. The 
present 20 percent credit undoubtedly assists' those who must 
secure care In order , to Worfc^ but It Is probably not much of an 
lncentlve^,elthef to work or to purchase .hlghr»quailty care, and It 
l6 unavailable to. those wlthj lower Incomes. In 1977, two-thirds 
Of the tax expendtttire funds went to! families wltff Incomes over 
$15,000< ^ . , J . • r 

Securing day . care In center^ or preschools can be an ex- 
pensive proposition. The average cost of full-year care in -a 
nonprofit facility subject to. federal standards is more tjian 
$2^000 per child. If a woman- took a minimum-wage, tjob and 
had only one child to find care for, %he costs of this arrange- 
ment would be more than 30 percent of l^er before-tax eafhlnga. 
This proportion far exceeds theji average ^ountP that women appear 
willing to spend from^ their ' earnings— that Is, one-sixth to 
one-fifth of weekly ear nlngs--even with the aid of the tax credit 
(if It were available to her).. With two or more children needing 
care, more than half of her minimum-wage earnings would be^ taken 
by child care expenses If a day care , center cor preschool were 
cliosen-. 

If , the tax credit wefe. expanded to h^i of work-related 
child -care ea^penses, with benefits reduced or eliminated for 
families with high' Incomes, substantial assistance co'uld be 
provided to moderate- and mlddle-^lncome families^ ' Improved 
targeting on those with greater need for assistance co^ld also be 
provide/i by making the credit refundable. Benefits would >,tl 11 
be available only to those who use. child care In order to work,- 
and the choice of type of care would be left to the parents. If|« 
for example, a 50 percent refundable credit (sub-jfe;:t to the 
current maximums) were made available to families In/ 1978 and 
benaf its .were phased , odt between family Ipcome levels of $30,000 
.and $50;000, -ttie additional cost to the Treasury weuld be at 
least $700 mllllonj more than doubling the current tax' expendi- 
ture. Lessv aid would be provided to u^per-lncome families, but 
assistance Jor lower- and middle-Income families vould be in-' 
creased substantially. The degree to which families would alter 
their current ^patterns of child* care Is , uncertain, however. It 
is unclear how many families would chose to switch arrangements 
In favor of those with programs oriented more toward development. 



It ham hmm nttMUd ncMtlr that tlit fad#ral gcnrarawnt 
MpMrf diili MM McvleM to all chll4raD ragacdlaaa of faally 
lMiM« two awanpUi ara 4iae«aaad hara* Tba coata of thaaa 
aicanattvaa kava baaa aatlaatad oa tba aaauBptioa that aanrlcaa 
waU ha frarlM f raa of eharia aad ttet tha fadaral govarmaot 
aaa H ha tha aala aowrca of faadiag. Both optioaat hovaTart 
aaali alaarlj iaaorpocata a faa atraetara that voal4 phaaa out 
a^haUlaa witk iacraaaaa la tmUy laccw aM tharAy raduca tha 
aaaca of tfM pragna* la addltioat fuada coal4 ha provldad on a 
•atchiag haala» thacihy radaclag fadaral coata. 



i tttiUfii^ ^ Praaehool laltUtiira 

9mf eara or praaehool-opportoaitlaa for all thraa- and 
f aar jrest alda caald ha loitlatad hjr tha fadaral govaruaot. At 
ptaaaaCt thia aga gcoap caaiprlaaa approalaataly 6 alllloti chil- 
dfaat i haa t S#§ ■tllioa of idmi ara corraatly aaroUad la a day 
aan aaacar or praaehool* 2/ ^ dagraa to idileh thoaa aho do 
aat aov aaroll thalr ehildraa voald taka advaataga of thaaa 
janrleaa aoald likaly dapaad oa tha Houra of eara» tha avail* 
ahility of irragalarly achadolad earat tha location of tha 
facUiclaay tha itaality of caray aad ita prica. 

laah ^ taitlatlva aoald vary coaaldarably in coat dapaodiog 
aa ita atraatart* lhara ara two aajor waya by which aobaidiaa 
aaald ha providad* Oaa would ba a caatar^baaad day rara program 
aapportad by fadaral graata to atataa* Sanricaa might ba aiallar 
ta Khoaa providad ia Titla XX caatara aad aubjact to tha FIOCR 
or a&Bilar fadaral n^pdationa* Frograaa of thla typa sight 
coat ttm H btlliim to 19 billioa. For ajcaaplat at tha low and 
of tha apaetraa sight ba aodarata-coat d y cara piograaa that 
would aaroll all 9f thoaa eurrantly ia Titla XX and othar 
aaatar baaad day cara prograaay a third of thoaa now in nuraary 
aahoolf aad a qaartar of tha thrtt* aad four^ /aar-olda not 
curraatly aarollad ia aithar. At tha othar aad of tha apactrua 
sight ba a uaivaraal praaehool program opaiatad through tha 
pablic achoolot ataffad prlaarily by cartificatad taachara» 



1/ lattaataa raaga from 2«2 aill.oo to 3.0 ailllon; an avaraga 
of 2*6 ail lion wan uaad hara« 
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and used by a high ^proportion of three- and four-yfi^ar-old chil- 
dren* Unlike some current preschool programst services would 
be available on a full-day , full-«reek basis to accommodate 
working parents • <. o / 

A second major mechanism would be a fede^ral child care 
voucher* The primary* objective of this form of support Is to 
underwrite a variety of types of care, at the parents^ dls- 



care* In rartlculart ^ voucher could be utilized In a variety 
of family* ised arrangeii^entSy which many parents prefer to center 
care* Proponents of voucl^er plans are quick t;o point out, how- 
evert that care .subsidized through vouchers yould be licensed 
and subject to federal or state health and . safety standards* 

Although no specific proposal has been advanced » a voucher 
program for child care would Involve substantial administrative 
expenses* Some governmental agency would /be responsible for 
processing applications and distributing /vouchers, and con- 
siderably mora licensing Inspectors would be ^ required than are at 
I resent* Caregivers, In particular, would have to alter their 
current practices In order to be eligible to accept federally 
financed vouchere* Most family caregivers^ are not licensed 
and many do not pay themselves the equivalent of the minimum 
wage, two likely federal requirements* A large portion of these 
caregivers may be unwilling to subject themselves to governmental 
control (many. Indeed, would be iaellglble for subsidies) in 
return for the potential for some Increase in revenues* In 
addition, a modified version o£ the current child care tax credit 
could accomplish many of the goals of a voucher scheme, but 
without either the benefits or the drawbacks of governmental 
regulation* _ 

Regardless of the mechanism of support chosen, such an 
initiative could include a program of technical assistance for 
family caregivers and of referral and information for parents* 
Though no data exist on which to base an accurate estimate of 
.the costs of ^ these services if implemented nationwide, they 
would surely be far less expensive than tHe care itself* 

The developmental effects of any federally supported pro- 
gram would depend considerably on the type of carie chosen and 
the flexibility of the caregiver to meet the individual'^ needs 
of the children* As mentioned earlier, researchers who have 
examined successful child care programs have cautioned against 



cret ion , while retaining 
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the sole use , o£ the. school systems to provide care, citing thelt^ 
characteristic Infil) 111 ty to adapt to the often unusual needs o5 
preschoolers V - They are also quick to point out, however, that^ 
poorly planned day care settings would be equally ineffective ic\ 
meeting the developmental needs of the children. 

The effects of widely available, inexpensive day care ot\ 
the labor force participation of women is uncertain. On th^ 
one hand, few women appear to be prevented fi.om seeking employ-N 
ment because they are unable to arrange some sort of child carei^ 
and most women do not now purchase the kinds of care current^ 
legislative proposals would finance. On the other hand, 1^ 
economic considerations play a strong role in' the preference fot^ 
informal care, and if federal support were to reduce substan'N 
tially t.he , costs of center-based day care for most families^' 
women might be more willing to utilize these services in order tQ 
accept anployment or to work for longer hours than at present^ 
But again, there is no way to estimate accurately the magnitude 
of these effects, if atiy. 



Before- and After-School Care 

' ■■ 1 . 

About one-third of the 44 million school-age children in th^ 
United States have mothers who work full time. ; While many 
of them, particularly older children, are undoubtedly quit^ 
capable of caring for themselves during the afternoon until ^ 
parent arrives home from work, the remainder are the object of 
concern among some policymakers. At present, about 1.7 milliotv 
of these children participate in some form of organized bef ore'-' 
or after-school program, most of which amounts to supervised 
recreation. The remainder, however, are cared for in much th^ 
same way as younger children — for example, by relatives or W; 
family day care homes^ 

What would it cost to expand organized before- and after^ 
school care to all e-'^to 13-year-old. children of mothers who 
would like to work (or to all those, working or not, who might 
want to participate)? If all of those whose mothers are current-* 
ly employed full time were to be looked after, such a program 
would cost around $3.0 billion. More realistically, though, this 
service might be utilized by far more children. If all of thosia 
whose mothers currently work full time and half of those whose 
mothers do not were to participate, costs might range as high as 
$6.5 billion. Sotoe mothers might be encouraged to enter the 
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labor force as a result of such a prograp, though no data exist 
that would allow an accurate estlinateo Developmental effects 
would not be the major focus of this (B|fort. 

EFFECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION ''S WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL 

The Administration's welfare reform proposal is designed, 
in party to minimire its impact on the child care market and, 
in particular, on federal social service child care expendi- 
tures. tI Because no one in need of child care would be required 
to worlc, only those who volunteer to work would affect total 
demand for child care services. Despite this design, a con- 
siderable amount of voluntary work effort might occur among 
those not required to work and consequently a large number of 
children might nised care. This effect could be counteracted by a 
change in the treatment of work expense in the computation of 
benefits. . 



Increased Demand for Child Care ' . 

The Administration assumes that about half of those single 
parents involved in some aspect of the welfare program with 
children under six years old will be working dqring the year. 
Among those who do not already have a job or whose current 
job pays less than a subsidized public service job, about 38 
percent are expected to apply for and receive employment. These 
-assumptions seem exceedingly high in view of recent experience in 
the AFDC iand WIN programs. Although these programs differ 
substantially from the proposed welfare and jobs system, they can 
provide insight into the likely effects of the refori scheme. In 
May 1975, only 16 percent of the AFDC mothers were employed and 
another 10 percent were registered for WIN but were unaj^nployed. 

... ■ V 

Consequently, estimates of the impact of the proposal on 
child care derivedLJf rom the Administration's ■ estimation model 
are likely to be considerably overstated. Using the Administra- 
tion's assumptions, about 1 million children under six years old 



2 1 For a more comprehensive discussion of the Administration's 
proposal, see Congressional Budget Office, The Administra- 
tion's Welfare Reform Proposal; An Analysis of the Program 
for Better Jobs and Income ^ Budget Issue Paper (April 1978). 
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in single-parent families would find their parents volunteering 
for and receiving public service employment in a given year* 
Further, the Administration assumes that the parents of these 
children would be in the labor force during the entire year, 
but only in need of a public service job during part of the 
year* If, however, the AFDC/WIN experience is a more accurate 
predictor of what might be expected under the proposal, about 
half as many children would need care* 



In either >case, the impact of these children on the formal 
day care market would likely be small* If the newly employed 
single pairejats chose the various types of care in the same 
proportions ,as<: those who currently are substantial users (and 
if none of Ithe cost or subsidy arrangements were altered) , 
between 15 and 25 percent could be expected to use day care 
centers or licensed family day care homes* If all these children 
were enrolled in subsidised nonprofit day care centers (the most 
expensive situation), the additional public expenses -would amount 
to between $150 and $500 million, depending on which estimate of 
the number of children is used* T^iese amounts are far less than 
the savings to the states anticipated by the Administration upon 
adoption of its welfare reform proposal* If the Title XX program 
were expanded to accommodate these additional children, 25 
percent of the associated costs would be borne by the states and 
75 percent by the federal government* 



Change in the Treatment of Child Care Expenses 

The Administration also proposes to change the manner in 
which child care expenses are treated in the computation of 
benefits* Under the proposed program, child care expenses would 
be deducted in full from income before welfare benefits are 
calculated* It is sometimes assumed that such treatment is 
equivalent to the current full reimbursement under the AFDC 
program or would substitute for free care when none is provided 
by the state* Because of the way in which benefits would be 
calculated, however, those receiving directly subsidized child 
care will always be better off than those who must secure care on 
their own and then receive a subsidy through the proposed welfare 
system* 

The hypothetical cases shown in Table 17 illustrate the 
situation* In the first instance, a welfare mother receives 
fully subsidized child care, perhaps through Title XX or another 
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social service program, In order to enable her to work. Because 
she has no out-of-pocket expenses, none of this care Is reflected 
In the computation of her welfare benefits., In the case of the 
second mother, for whom free 'child care Is not available, the 
amount of money she pays out in child care expenses Is deducted 
from her earnings before h,er welfare benefits are computed. 



TABLE 17. HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLES OF THE.^EFFECTS OF CHILD CARE 
EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OS WELFARE BENEFITS OF A SINGLE 
MOTHER UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION'S WELFARE REFORM 
PROPOSAL; IN DOLLARS 





No Direct 
Child Care 
Expenses 

(1) 


With Child 
Care Expenses 
(2) 




Dlf ' :ence 
(1) - (2) 


Earnings 


5,000 


5,000 




Child Care Expenses 


0 


-1.000 


1,C rj 


Net Earnings 


5,000 


4,000- 




Basic Welfare/Beneflt 


4,000 


! 4,000 




Reduction for Earned 
Income (at 50 percent 
of net ^ ^rnlngs) 


-2.500 


-2.000 


■ - 500 


Net Assistance 


1,500 


2,000 




Net Total 
(earnings plus 
assistance) 


6,500 


6,000 


- 500 



NOTE: The welfare benefits Lxid the percent reduction In benefits ^ 
for • earnings that appear here are purely hypothetical. 
Actual benefits and earnings reductions may vary consider- 
ably by state* i 
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Because her benefits are then reduced by some proportion of her 
net earnings (which implicitly include her child care expenses), 
only a portion of the costs of care for her children will be 
subsidized. In the example, if the "tax" on earnings is 50 
percent, she will be reimbursed for only half of her expenses. 
Because of this treatment of expenses, welfare mpthers who 
must use this method of securing child care subsidies can receive 
proportionately less assistance than moderate- and even middle- 
income families who receive subsidized care through the Title 
XX program. 
, • ■ • • 

At present, many states are under considerable pressure to 
expand their child care and other social services programs 
which, when funded through Title XX, are 75 percent subsidized 
by federal funds. Under the current system, some have found 
chat, by forcing AFDC mothers to utilize the work expense deduc- 
tions to underwrite their child care needs, . they can free up 
social service funds for use in other jareais, eliminate- the 
need to provide care that must meet the federal day care sc^ia- 
dards, and transfer the costs of child care to the recipients and 
to a source of funds that does not have a ceiling (and that is 
also heavily subsidized by the federal government) . In some 
states that have adopted such a policy, AFDC mothers have moved 
their children to less expensive forms of care and reduced the 
number of hours their children are in care. Two factors appear to 
play an important role in. this change: becaus,e expe'^ses are 
reimbursed, few families have the cash necesfe'aifyrtd secure 
high->r;^ - i care; and welfare mothers are often unfamiliar with" 
the /i?riety of sources of care available. 

This effect^- a reduction in hours and quality of care 
received— would be exaceisb^ated by the Administration's proposal. 
First, those mothers who currently receive r»iimbursements for 
work-related child care expenses would find their subsidies 
^ut in half. And second, if increases in demand for child 
care materialized, states might find it increasingly attractive 
to adopt a policy of utilizing the work expense allowance in- 
stead of providing care directly through an already limited 
source of funds. Title XX. 
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